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DOCUMENTS 


A LAON MS. IN 1906 AND 1920. 


SERMO DE FLVXV SANGVINIS (cod. 113, fol. 36b). 


THE history of my connexion with the little document here printed 
falls into two stages. It was copied from the MS at Laon one day in, 
July 1906: not long after it was set up in type for this JoURNAL, the 
first proof bearing the date of January 9, 1907: a few months later 
again I communicated it to Dom Germain Morin, and in the course of 
the last few days, in the process of clearing out papers from my rooms 
in College, I happened to light on the postcard: which he sent me in 
answer, dated from Maredsous, St Peter’s Day, 1907. He called my 
attention to the close relation between the new document and the 66th 
sermon of pseudo-Fulgentius (Raynaud Heptas praesulum, Paris, 1671, 
p- 581: Migne P. Z. lxv 938): and ascribes the piece to Africa and to 
the late fifth or early sixth century. 

Presumably time failed me at the moment for pursuing the subject 
further, and other studies drew me away; and the anecdoton was laid 
aside for thirteen years. It was brought to my notice once more by 
the most curious experience that has ever befallen me in my travels. 

On my way back from St Gall, in the August of the present year 
1920, I spent a day in Brussels: and after my task of collation in the 
Royal Library had been satisfactorily concluded, I was walking in 
the town with Pére Hippolyte Delehaye when I espied in a bookseller’s 
window an early printed book. We entered to have a further look 
round and were surprised to find not other printed books but manuscripts 
brought out for our inspection ; and still more surprised at the age of 
the latter, since of the five MSS shewn us two appeared to be of the late 
‘ninth and another of the tenth century. One of these early MSS 
seemed vaguely familiar to me, and the table of contents had an air of 
not being inspected for the first time. The secret was out when 
I chanced to turn over the closing leaves of another MS and found on 
the guard leaf at the end the contemporary record of donation ‘ Deo et 
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sanctae Mariae Laudunensis ecclesiae’. All five MSS were in fact from 
Laon, and the sermo de fluxu sanguinis, which I had copied out at 
Laon fourteen years before, faced me again. 

The town and library of Laon had been in the possession of the 
invading army for more than four years, and it was not difficult to make 
conjectures which would account for the disappearance of the MSS. 
But my first business was naturally to communicate with the French 
authorities, and an enquiry addressed to M. Omont at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale soon put into my hands the missing links in this strange 
romance of war. The five MSS had in fact been borrowed in 1916 for 
three months by a Strasbourg professor, at that time serving as lieutenant 
in the German artillery. The professor despatched them on their 
return journey in October 1918, but they never arrived at Laon, the 
German explanation being that they had been stolen from the Brussels 
railway station. The French minister to Belgium reported the matter 
to the Brussels police, but ‘la police manque de connaissances paléo- 
graphiques’ and all trace of the missing treasures had apparently been 
lost. Both Pére Delehaye and myself were of opinion that the book- 
seller was as entirely unaware of the provenance of the MSS as he was 
of their age and value: and it was a happy chance that threw them into 
the way of two scholars who were able to negotiate for their safe return 
to their proper home. 

The circumstances made it appropriate to take up and carry through 
the long-delayed task of publication, even at the risk of leaving unsolved 
some of the problems concerned with the date and place and literary 
relationship of the document. The sermon of pseudo-Fulgentius is 
quite certainly not unconnected, as its opening sentences’ are enough 
to shew. But the medical vocabulary, which was what first drew my 
attention to the sermon that is here printed, is almost entirely absent 
from the sermon already known. And another of the most obvious 
points of contact between the two documents, namely the pile of ablative 
absolutes following one on the top of the other, is in a more natural 
position at the close of the new document ‘ Christo curante, puella sur- 
gente, caelo gaudente et terra tremente’, than the similar sequence 
‘turba exspectante, populo subsequente, caelo stupente, morte tremente’ 
in the middle of the sermon already known. I conclude then that the 
present piece is in no sense a later plagiarism from the other, though 
I think it is likely enough that they may both be independent productions 


1 «Temporalis medici statio uidetur esse defixa ubi herbarum redolent medicamina 
et in tectis curationis inclusa renitent ferramenta ; qui cum forte ab infirmo inter- 
pellatus fuerit in platea, non potest impendere subitam medicinam, nisi de statione 
necessaria secum tulerit ferramenta. Christus autem simul totus ibat, quia medicus 
non erat arte sed potestate, nec industria sed clementia.’ 
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of the same author. If not, priority may without presumption be 
claimed for the form now published. 

The medical vocabulary includes not only the commoner pigmentum 
(2. 20), collirium (1. 23), puluis (i. 23, 44), malagma (/. 24: it is rare 
in the feminine), ferramentum (/. 33), puxts (1. 44), but the uncommon 
diminutive puxidulum (i. 12), 1 suppose ‘a small medicine-chest’, and 
the interesting word and form simplassarius (il. 27, 28), which I was 
unable to find in the dictionaries till I lit upon it in its proper ortho- 
graphy as seplasiarius, ‘Seplasia’ was apparently a street or square 
in Capua where the sellers of unguents congregated, like butchers in 
Smithfield or flower merchants in Covent Garden. 

Apart from the linguistic interest of the chemists’ stock in trade, the 
most striking allusion in the sermon is to the touching of the royal robe 
as a sanctuary for criminals (/. 29). The nearest illustration that I can 
offer’ is a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi 9) where an official of 
the emperor Constantius is seized and brought before Julian: ‘ verum 
cum primitus visus adorandae purpurae datam sibi copiam advertisset, 
recreatus tandem suique securus “ incaute” inquit “ imperator et temere 
cum paucis alienis partibus te conmisisti.” cui amarum Iulianus 
subridens “ haec verba prudentia serva” inquit ‘‘ Constantio ; maiestatis 
enim insigne non ut consiliario tibi sed ut desinas pavere porrexi ”.’ 


C. H. Turner. 


INCIPIT SERMO DE FLVXV SANGVINIS. fluxum 


cod,* 
Statio medici temporalis fixa est parietibus: statio medici Christi fol, 374 
ambulat de uirtutibus in uirtutibus, nullis fixa parietibus, quia non — 
clauditur Deus qui est medicus, nec thecas ponit medicamentorum in _— 
5 Statione parietum, sed secum ponens medicamenta sua qua transtulit de 
caelo ad terram, ut interpellatus in quolibet loco reparatam daret miseris 
medicinam. o quanta medicamenta, partita nominibus, coniuncta fortasse 
uirtutibus. ambulat igitur medicus, secum habens sui corporis stationem : en 
uenit princeps et limina stationis piis praecibus pulsat ; Domine, inquit, 
1c filia mea iacet, ueni et cura eam. coepit ire, locum mutare, et a praecibus 
uirtutibus non transire. ambulat autem per plateas, et fraglant de porta 
puxidulo eius multa medicamenta. at ecce mulier accepit medici fraglantis /ineam 
odorem: cucurrit cum sanguine ut mundam perciperet sanitatem, “os 
interrupit quidem mulier intentionem medici, sed non conturbauit eres 
15 dispositionem Christi: nec stetit ut curaret, sed locutus est, ut curatam nl a 
omnibus publicaret et credentis fidem in toto mundi teatro laudaret. 2,°°S4 


at: ad cod. 
nullum ibi fuit impedimentum: denique accepit sanguis terminum, et cum san- 


fregit medicus a puella iacente mortis aculeum. a 
1 I owe the reference to my colleague Mr P. V. M. Benecke. — 
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uerum ipsam qualitatem credentis debemus adtendere mulieris. 
laborauerat sumptibus, et nullus sequebatur sanitatis effectus. pigmenta 20 
terebantur, potiones propinabantur, duodecim cursus terminabantur 
consume- annorum, et consumebat | aegrotam imperitia medicorum. __uidit contra 
: ogy mulier sine colliriis caecos uidere, sine puluere surdos audire, sine 
egrotam unguentis leprosos fulgere, sine malagma claudos curari, sine ullis artibus 
cod mortuos surgere ; et ait intra se Vt quid mihi iam medicis egere, cum 25 
sumptu, sine fructu? ut quid mihi dictata inaniter quaerere pigmenta, 
ire per simplassarios ? sequar tantos sanatos et laetantes angelos, accedo 
ad simplassarium corporis mei, pulso caelestis medici ianuam, tango 
fimbriam et accipio medicinam. si purpuram regiam tangit reus et 
efficitur de crimine mortis securus, ego si tetigero regem caelorum non 3° 
fortasse _insultabo artibus medicorum ? si tetigero, inquit, salua ero. fide Christi 
christum tango, et finem profluenti sanguini pono : accedo ad limitem fimbriorum 
prosumpsit et ferramenta non metuam medicorum. hoc fecit quod praesumpsit, hoc 
inuenit quod credidit, hoc accepit quod petit, hoc aperuit quod 
pulsauit. 35 
tetigit quippe et nihil dixit. intra se tantum credendo medicamenta 
conficit, et tacita accessit, tacita cum sanitate recessit. medicus qui 
curauit sensit, sed uno momento curauit et: sensit, et ideo sensit quia 
curabit cod. Curauit. emisit uirtutem, statuit sanguinem, et remunerauit mulierem 
fidelem. et causatur tamen Christus de turba praementem : Quis me, 40 
inquit, tetigit ? et Petrus Turbae te, inquit, conprimunt, domine, et dicis 
Quis me tetigit? et Iesus Nonne ego scio quia tetigit me aliquis? tetigit 
fol. 38@ me qui praesumpsit in me, sensi de me uirtutem | exisse. o odor pigmenti 
et puluis medicamenti, de puxide fraglauit, de corpore non recessit, et 
corporis Sanguinem desiccauit. fit publicum quod erat ante secretum : 45 
ipse publicat cui est nihil occultum, oportebat enim ut ore dominico fieret 
clarum, quo mulieris sanatae posset esse legitimum testimonium. et illa, 
Domine, inquit, ego, ego sum : iam non erubesco de uulnere, curata de 
sanguine ; liberam emitto uocem, non habens iam de languore aliquem 
pudorem. audiant caeli et laetentur, audiant qui te conprimunt, et 50 
sanentur. dicito talibus mihi similibus magnam uirtutis tuae artem, ut 
tuam currant accipere sanitatem: non erit secreta laus tua, ueniat in 
publicum credulitas mea. ego sum, ego, inquam, sum: quae tetigi 
latenter cum uerecundia, confiteor cum magna constantia. sed numquid 
quia : quae irasceris, Domine, quéa te sanctum tetigit mulier inmunda? scio et 55 
ed a ueraciter credo quia scriptum est OMNIS QVI TETIGERIT SANCTVM 
29 SANCTIFICABITVR. nam si irasceris, Domine, non tribueres medicinam, 
— qui ergo dedisti effectum credenti, da ueniam confitenti. ex/austa sum 
exausta  Sumptibus, contrita doloribus. scio quia non accipis praemium : dimissa 
auaritia medicorum, ueni ad te medicum medicorum, laudet te mecum 60 
omnis exercitus angelorum. et Iesus, Mulier, inquit, fides tua te saluam 


curare cod. 


petit cod, 


dimissi 
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fecit, uade in pace. uade: ecce ego uado. uade in domum tuam, et 
ego uado in uirtute mea. Mulier, inquit ; discessit : Christus accessit, 
ad domum principis uenit, inuenit turbas lamentantium. _intrauit 


65 caenaculum, pulsauit organum suum, | et delectatione suauis imperii ~. .. 
puella recepit spiritum suum ; coepit autem omnis domus sonare non suauis cod. 


tubicine, sed ORGANO BENE SONANTE, Christo curante, puella surgente, tea 


caelo gaudente et terra tremente. Ps, cl 4, 5 
organu 
cod,* 
EXPLICIT DE FLVXV SANGVINIS 
sonante 
F f cod.* : to- 
Iesu Christe, fautor esto scribentem hunc sermonem. nante cod.? 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


OUR LORD’S TEACHING IN ST.MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Ir is usual to speak of the teaching of our Lord in St Mark’s Gospel 
as small in quantity and somewhat fragmentary. ‘This comparative 
scarcity of recollections of the Lord’s teaching is consistent with the 
statement of Irenaeus that St Mark reproduced the preaching of 
St Peter. The primitive preacher would doubtless limit himself to 
anecdotes and brief sayings, leaving to the catechist the transmission 
of the Master’s discourses’ (Swete Studies in the Teaching of our Lord 
p. 40). It may be useful to call attention to the fact that the discourse- 
material of Mark constitutes more than a third of the Gospel, and is 
evidently chosen with considerable care. It is true that Mark shews 
our Lord in action; but the incidents are often chosen and grouped for 
the purpose of setting forth particular aspects of His teaching. If, as 
is probable, the Gospel took shape at Rome, it would have in view the 
needs of churches in which Gentiles formed an important element, and 
would bring into prominence those aspects of our Lord’s life and 
teaching which looked especially towards the opening of the Kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers. It would be, in no controversial sense, 
Pauline and universal. 

In a brief analysis I shall attempt to demonstrate the substantial 
quantity and distinctive quality of the Marcan teaching, and then to 
compare it with the body of teaching usually assigned to Q. 

The Gospel begins with a summary of the preaching of the Baptist. 
Then after an account of the Baptism of Jesus and the Call of His 
Disciples, we are told the story of the Opening of the Ministry at 
Capernaum, in which the amazing power of our Lord’s teaching is set 
forth. ‘They were astonished at His teaching: for He taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mk. i 22). In ch. ii 
that teaching is shewn breaking the barriers of Jewish tradition in all 
directions. In ch. iii we have the Lord’s defence against the scribes’ 
ascription of His power to a satanic source. In ch. iv specimens of 
parables are given. After instructions to the Disciples in ch. vi, we 
have in ch, vii the teaching in which the Jewish distinctions between 
clean and unclean meats are abolished, and so a complete rupture with 
the old system brought about. The central division, chs. viii 27 to 
x 52, is largely taken up with reiterations of the Doctrine of the Cross, 
preparatory to the Passion-Story of the last chapters. 

A fairly full summary of the Marcan teaching is here appended, that 
its comparatively considerable amount may be the better realized. 
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Most of the sections noted contain nothing but discourse. Those set 
in indented lines have a narrative element, more or less, but are 
evidently selected and grouped in order to shew the character of the 
teaching of Jesus. In quantity, as we have noted already, these sections 
comprise well over a third of the Gospel. 


i 2-8 The Preaching of John. 
ii 1-12 Healing the Paralytic. 
vv. 5-10 on the Forgiveness of Sins. 
ii 17 The Whole do not need a Physician. 
ii 18-22 The Fasting of His Disciples. 
ii 25-28 The Question of the Sabbath (also iii 1-6). 


iii 22-30 Discourse about Casting out Devils. 
iv 1-34 Teaching by Parables. 


vi 4 A Prophet is not honoured at Home. 

vi 7-13 Instructions to the Twelve. 

vii 1-23. The Question of Clean and Unclean Meats. 
Vili I1, 12 The Pharisees demand a Sign. 


vili 15-21 The Leaven of the Pharisees. 
viii 27-ix 1 The Christ and His Cross. 
ix 9g, 10 The Resurrection. 

ix 11-13. The Coming of Elijah. 

ix 30-50 On Humility, Offences, &c. 


xX I-12 On Divorce. 
x 14-16 On Receiving Children. 
x 17-22 The Young Man who had Great Possessions. 


(On Winning Eternal Life.) 
x 23-27. The Danger of Riches. 
x 28-31 On Forsaking all for Christ. 
x 32-45  Self-Sacrifice, Greatness in the Kingdom. 


xi 20-26 The Withered Fig-Tree (Faith in God). 

xi 27-33 Jesus’s Authority challenged. 

xii r-r2. The Rebellious Vine-Dressers. 

xii 13-17 Question of the Pharisees on Tribute. 

xii 18-27 Question of the Sadducees on the Resurrection. 

xii 28-34 Question of the Scribe on the Great Commandment. 
xli 35-37 Christ’s Counter-Question on the Son of David. 

xii 38-40 Denunciation of the Scribes. 

ch. xiii The Coming Judgement. 


xiv 17-21 The Traitor denounced. 

xiv 22-26 Institution of the Eucharist. : 

xiv 27-31 Prediction of the Desertion of Disciples and Denial by 
Peter. 
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To some extent the discourse-material of Mk., as one would expect, 
covers the same ground as in Q. All presentations of the teaching of 
Jesus, if accurate, would be likely to include a certain amount of 
identical or closely similar material. Such overlapping passages can be 
sifted out with some certainty. in the case of Mk. and Q (see /. 7: S. 
Jan. 1920 pp. 133 ff). The major passages are the Teaching of the 
Baptist, the Discourse about Casting out Devils, the Instructions to 
the Twelve, and the Scribe’s Question, Lesser passages are the sayings 
about the Sign from Heaven, and the Leaven of the Pharisees, with 
several others collected in the article just cited. It is interesting to 
note that in the passage about Casting out Devils, Mk. does not record 
the miracle which gave rise to the controversy, though Mt. and Lk. 
(and so probably Q) refer to it. To what extent Mk. and Q cover the 
same ground in the recording of parables, it is most difficult to decide. 
The only parable of Mk. iv which must certainly be assigned to Q also 
is that of the Mustard Seed. 

We shall now briefly review the series of Marcan discourse-passages, 
in view of their fitness for the needs of churches containing a consider- 
able Gentile element. 

The Teaching of John is important historically, and also because its 
subject-matter is repentance. A call to repentance is a necessary 
preliminary to the Gospel-message, among both Jews and Gentiles. 

In chs. ti 1-iit 6 we have a series of decisive words and works, 
shewing how Jesus claimed for His disciples complete liberty from the 
bondage of Jewish caste and tradition, and even from the Law of Moses 
itself, at some points. Jesus will welcome to His fellowship men and 
women of every social grade, and He does not require them to take 
a double yoke. The whole section might well illustrate Paul’s words, 
‘For frcedom did Christ make you free’. Here social convention, 
tradition, the Law itself, in fact the whole realm of spiritual life and its 
external safeguards are placed under the authority of Christ, whose 
claim, so far from being arbitrary, is justified to all with spiritual insight 
by the very form in which it is made. 

The whole section may consist of incidents chosen to illustrate our 
Lord’s powerful handling of these questions during the first phase of 
His Galilean ministry, though not necessarily in exact order of time. 
One is surprised to-see the most critical incident, the claim to forgive 
sins, recorded first. But how well this suits the needs of Gospel 
preaching! We are taken straight from John’s call to repentance to 
our Lord’s offer of forgiveness. How suitably the recital of the incident 
would follow Paul’s first recorded missionary sermon, at Pisidian 
Antioch! See Acts xiii 38 f. 

The discourse about the source of Christ's Power over Demons would 
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be relevant and important both in Jewish and Gentile surroundings, 
and is naturally found both in Mk. and Q. 

In the treatment of the paradles it is not easy to compare Mk. and Q, 
since we have almost no certainty in the identification of Q-parables. 
If, however, we compare the parables of Mk. iv with those in Mt. xiii, 
we notice, in the former case, one main guiding purpose. The subjects 
are specially suited for missionary work—the Sowing of the Seed (in 
many sorts of soil), the patient waiting for the Harvest, and the World- 
wide Extension of the Kingdom. These parables are also given 
a doctrinal setting in which the responsibility of the hearers is 
emphasized. As Bacon points out (Beginnings of Gospel Story p. 46), 
this has the same point of view as that of Paul in Rom. ix-xi, and is 
complementary to his argument there. The parallel group of parables 
in Mt. is of a more miscellaneous character. The eschatological 
parables of the Tares and the Draw-net are introduced, also the pair 
about the Pearl and the Hidden Treasure, whilst Mark’s parable of the. 
Seed Growing Secretly is omitted. Here the unity of subject has been 
lost. Mt. is giving, as usual, a comprehensive selection, to illustrate 
the subject in hand. 

The Jnstructions to the Twelve are common both to Mk. and Q. As 
was pointed out in a former article (/. 7..S. Jan. 1920 p. 139), Mk. 
has notes of a later date than Q. The forbidding of staff and sandals 
would only apply to special mission-journeys to no great distance. In 
Mk. they are expressly permitted. Here Q seems to have been much 
fuller than Mk., and this is a case in which, if Mk. was acquainted with 
Q, as is probable, we should have expected him to have made use of 
the fuller material. 

The Discourse about Clean and Unclean Meats. Here Jesus, dealing 
with a complaint that He defies tradition, defends Himself, and then 
goes on to a discourse in which He not only sweeps away the traditional 
‘fence’ about the Law, but the Law itself, in this connexion. By this 
teaching the greatest barrier between Jew and Gentile is broken down. 
It points clearly to the conclusion brought home to Peter by the vision 
at Joppa, that no man should be called common or unclean. Here we 
have the main ground for Paul’s strong action (as in Gal. ii), and his 
insistence on Gentile freedom in these matters. As the healing of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman’s child is the natural sequel to the discourse, 
it is surprising that Lk. omits the incident. It may be that, being 
restricted in space, he considered the story of Peter’s vision at Joppa 
and the baptism of Cornelius as even more important examples of the 
application of these principles in the history of the Church. He might 
also wish to avoid the apparent harshness of the reference to Gentile 
‘dogs’. 
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The Way of the Cross. In Mk. viii 27-x 45 the Teaching of the 
Cross is fully brought out. Three times a definite announcement of 
the coming doom is made (Mk. viii 31, ix 31, and x 32). The con- 
fession at Caesarea Philippi leads to the illumination of the Disciples 
upon this matter. The Transfiguration attests our Lord’s renewed 
acceptance of His vocation, and a corresponding spiritual preparation 
and endowment. The call to the Disciples to follow their Master in 
the way of obedience and sacrifice is reiterated and illustrated in various 
ways. ‘The significance of this central part of the Gospel is well brought 
out by Bacon in the Beginnings of Gospel Story, and there is no need 
to deal more fully with it. We have to note that whilst Mk. evidently 
builds up his whole Gospel round this main idea, verifiable Q is only 
represented here in the slenderest way. ‘Thus in Mk. the Cross is 
central as in all the Apostolic teaching, and more exclusively so, we 
may venture to say, than in any other Gospel. 

In the later chapters of Mk. there is a group of passages correspond- 
ing in some respects to the group of chs. ii 1 to iii 6. The earlier 
belongs to the Galilean ministry, the later to the Judaean. As Mk. has 
no other place for the Judaean incidents, they are all inserted in the 
account of the Last Passover ; but they may not all have happened in 
that week. All these incidents are recorded for the sake of the teaching 
they bring to light. As in the Galilean group, they deal with matters 
connected with the scope and authority of the Jewish Law, and 
they touch very important subjects and wide issues. Amongst the 
Christian churches of the Roman world such questions as those 
concerning the authority of the Sanhedrin, the authority of the 
Imperial system, the truth of Immortality, and the Lordship of the 
Risen Christ would be of great importance for Christian missionaries 
everywhere. 

In ch. xiii we have the eschatological prophecy, which is the longest of 
Mk.’s purely discourse-sections. Into its meaning and relations it is 
quite impossible to enter in a short note. When the Gospel was 
published, no doubt this subject was of the greatest moment in all the 
Christian churches, both in Judaea and beyond. 

The result of this hasty survey of the teaching of Jesus as recorded 
by Mk. is to establish the probability that it was selected and presented 
largely in view of the needs of churches which were being founded all 
over the Roman empire, on lines similar to those followed by Paul. 
It may be objected that there is here some exaggeration of the 
theological purpose of the Gospel. The reply would be that this 
aspect is emphasized, not exaggerated. ‘Those traits that most imme- 
diately attract attention, the vivid, picturesque style, the é/an of the 
movement, the probable dependence of many of the incidents upon 
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the witness of Peter, are not incompatible with the main purpose as 
here set forth. In order to apprehend the meaning of the Gospel we 
must keenly feel that we have in it much more than an artless reproduc- 
tion of those events of our Lord’s ministry which happened most to 
impress His disciples as they passed through them. 

Consideration of some of the outstanding features of Q will serve 
still further to make evident the comparatively advanced theological 
position of Mk. 

It is in connexion with the Sermon on the Mount that the contrast of 
the spirit of Mk. and Q comes out most clearly. We suppose that 
most scholars will allow that most of Mt., chs. v—vii, is taken from Q, 
whatever may be the original form of the Sermon on the Mount. Now 
whereas in Mk. we have a great polemic against such interpretation 
and practice of the Jewish Law as would enslave the souls of men and 
restrict the range of the Gospel, in the Sermon on the Mount we have 
an idealization of the Law and a new interpretation of its range and 
meaning. In Mk. we have the vindication of Gentile liberty, in Mt. an 
appeal (especially to the Jew) to a more spiritual apprehension of his 
own Law, which is not to be superseded in any of its great essentials. 
Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story p. xxviif) goes so far as to say that 
the division on the Doctrine of the Cross 7s Mk.’s Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘We have no Sermon on the Mount, but we have its equivalent 
here in practical application. What “they of old time” said is illustrated 
in the Pharisees’ question concerning divorce, with Jesus’s answer setting 
man’s putting asnder with God's joining together. What the “ righteous- 
ness of God” entails over and above that of the scribes’ “keeping of 
the commandments” is illustrated in the enquiry of the rich young 
man, “Good Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Jesus’s 
answer approves his having “kept the commandments”, but points to 
God as the sole standard of “ goodness” and inculcates the renuncia- 
tion exemplified by Himself and His followers and their treading the 
way of the cross as the only avenue to “eternal life”.’ Bacon con- 
sistently interprets the whole Gospel on these lines, and I consider he 
has well established its Pauline outlook, though I should not follow him 
in his theory of pragmatism, which appears to me somewhat arbitrary. 
Just as the attitude of Q towards the Law suits the conditions of the 
Palestinian work primarily, so it suits in relation to the work of the 
Baptist and the Pharisees. In Mt. xi and the Lucan parallels we 
find Jesus vindicating His unity with His great forerunner, whose work 
He takes up and carries to greater issues. The arraignment of the 
Pharisees in Mt. xxiii and Lk. xi is complementary to the vindication 
of the Law in the Sermon on the Mount. The Pharisees have missed 
the spirit of the Law in meticulous attention to its forms. Because 
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they are blind to its highest aims and truths they fail to recognize the 
Messiah Himself. 

Much further detailed illustration of these points might be given, but 
they are very well expounded by several writers. Harnack (Sayings of 
Jesus p. 248) says that in Q ‘the influence of “ Paulinism” which is so 
strong in St Mark is entirely wanting’. Again (p. 171) he says that Q 
has ‘an horizon which is as good as absolutely bounded by Galilee, 
without any clearly discernible bias, whether apologetic, didactic, eccle- 
siastical, national, or anti-national ’. 

This absence of any bias in the direction of definitely Christian 
theology makes it certain that in Q we have a body of teaching of the 
most primitive order. Ramsay says (Luke the Physician p. 98): ‘We 
have in it the contemporary notes of a person in immediate personal 
contact with Jesus, fascinated by His personality as a living man and 
as a great Teacher and Prophet, not thinking of His death and of what 
was to ensue thereon.’ And again (p. 89): ‘On the one hand, it was 
a document practically contemporary with the facts, and it registered 
the impression made on eyewitnesses by the words and acts of Christ. 
On the other hand, it was written before those words and acts had 
begun to be properly understood by even the most intelligent eye- 
witness.’ All this throws into relief the great didactic importance 
of Mark’s Gospel. 

The result of this rough comparison is to place Mk. and Q in very 
strong contrast, almost into opposition; yet to leave the matter so 
would create a wrong impression. The two pictures are complementary 
rather than mutually inconsistent. Both reflect vitally important aspects 
of our Lord's teaching. To expound (positively) the true spirit arfd 
scope of the Law leads naturally to an attack on every practice that 
obstructs and limits it. Moreover the prophetic ministry inevitably 
precedes the priestly and redemptive, and prepares for it. At the same 
time we must remember that some of the most characteristic sayings of 
Jesus according to Mk. were also found in Q. This may be allowed by 
those who (like the present writer) strongly maintain the literary inde- 
pendence of the two sources. There are several places where the 
overlapping of the sources can be detected; but there may be other 
cases (for instance the Parable of the Sower) where there is no literary 
overlapping to give the clue, and yet both lines of tradition have the 
same material. This. hypothesis is carried very far by some scholars, 
as for example by B. Weiss. , 

Thus Q may have been in circulation from the very first amongst 
the Palestinian churches, where the tradition of our Lord’s ministry 
and of His passion and resurrection was so fresh as to be taken for 
granted. Hence, as Harnack remarks (Sayings of Jesus p. 235), it may 
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have been ‘intended solely for the Christian community and was 
addressed to those who did not require the assurance that their 
Teacher was also the Son of God’. The Marcan Gospel would 
represent the earliest exposition of the main facts of our Lord’s ministry 
and passion and resurrection, together with such a selection of His 
teachings and works as would establish the central doctrine of the 
Cross, and free the Gospel from all exclusive Judaistic interpretations. 
This body of tradition would take shape later than Q, and its authors 
would be well acquainted with that work; but having a purpose in 
view which it did not meet at all adequately, they went on quite 
independent lines. Naturally it was not long before the two main 
groups of tradition were drawn together, as we have them in Mt. and 
Lk. Harnack compares the two, much to the disadvantage of Mk. 
He says (Sayings of Jesus p. 250f): ‘The tendency to exaggerate the 
apocalyptic and eschatological element in our Lord’s message, and to 
subordinate to this the purely religious and ethical elements, will ever 
find its refutation in Q.’. On both points I should venture to disagree. 
It is the doctrine of the Cross that is central in Mk., rather than any 
apocalyptic strain of teaching. It is in the light of the Cross and 
resurrection of the divine Saviour that the teachings of the inspired 
prophet receive their true colour and perspective. The ethical teaching 
would be useless without the dynamic of the Cross and resurrection. 
It may be freely granted that this teaching is of such unsurpassed 
beauty and value that it has somewhat drawn away our attention from 
the very great didactic importance of Mark’s Gospel. 


T. STEPHENSON. 
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THE MEANING OF égnyjcaro IN ST JOHN i 18. 


THE usual, if not the invariable, rendering of ééyyjearo in St John i 18 
has been ‘ declared’, ‘interpreted ’ or ‘ unfolded ’—a rendering eminently 
suitable to the context. Moulton and Milligan in their Vocadudary, s.v. 
ééyyéoua, remind us that ‘numerous examples of the technical use of 
the verb and of its corresponding substantive to denote the communica- 
tion of divine and other secrets are given by Wetstein ad John i 18’. 
One of these examples they quote—from Pollux viii 124—ééyyyrai 88 
éxadovvro of Ta wepi tov Svocnpeiwy Kal Ta Tav GAAwv iepav SiddoKovres. 
They remind us also that in Modern Greek ééyy@ means to ‘explain’. 
It would almost seem gratuitous to think of any other meaning for 
é€yynraro in the Prologue. Dr Rendel Harris, however, in his Origin 
of the Prologue to St John’s Gospel has a new rendering to propose. 
He makes the verb intransitive and translates ‘had the primacy’, 
justifying the procedure by taking us to the ‘ Praise of Wisdom ’—the 
great twenty-fourth chapter of Sirach. The latter part of the sixth verse 
of that chapter is thus rendered in the Vulgate: in omni populo, et in 
omni gente primatum habui, According to Dr Harris this statement 
underlies not only the closing words of the Prologue but also the great 
clause of Col. i 18 iva yévyra: év racw airis rpwreiwv. When, however, 
we look at the Greek of Sirach the connexion of the clause in xxiv 6 
with these New Testament passages is not so clear, for it runs év zayti 
Aad xai Over éxrnodunv, which R.V. renders ‘in every people and 
nation I got a possession’. The text of Sirach is, as Dr Harris remarks, 
often faulty; and in the clause we are now considering he adopts the 
reading of S8°-* which has, not éxryoduny, but ipyyodynv. He postulates 
that sjyéoya: would be the verb employed in the intermediate document 
which lies behind the passages in Colossians and the Fourth Gospel, 
and remarks that there it ‘must be interpreted in the sense that Sophia 
had the first rank, after God, in the order of being’.’ Now in the 
Prologue we have, not the simple jyéoya:, but the compound éfyyéopat. 
Rendel Harris admits that the substitution of the compound verb may 
be an attempt to get over the difficulty of interpreting jyjoaro. ‘Yet’, 
he adds, ‘it is not really got rid of, for égyyéoyar can also mean “to 
take the lead”, “to have the front place”, and does not necessarily 
mean anything different from the rpwrevew of Paul.’* The fact that no 


1 Origin, &c. pp. 40, 41. In a private communication Dr Harris calls my 
attention to the fact that ‘in Sirach xxiv 6 the reading #yye4yunv is confirmed by 
Sap. vii 12 #yetra: [wavrav] codia’, 

2 Ibid. p. 35. 
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object follows é&yyjcaro lends support to the view that it is to be taken 
intransitively. ‘Note’—to quote Dr Harris once more—‘ carefully that 
neither in Sirach nor in John is there any object attached to jyéopat: 
it is, therefore, to be taken intransitively.’' This argument, however, 
loses much of its force when it is observed that the Fourth Evangelist 
is in the habit of leaving transitive verbs without objects. Examples of 
this practice are scattered through the Gospel, as in ii 8, iv 33, v 12, 
viii 47, X 29, XVi 15, xvii 8, xviii 21, xix 6, xxi r. It is of interest that 
the Epilogue as well as the Prologue contains an instance of this 
peculiarity ; and as the Prologue, even if derived from some inter- 
mediate song, presumably owes its final form to the Evangelist, we 
must give to this stylistic habit of his its due weight in our attempt to 
determine the force of ééyynoaro. Again, if the verb is intransitive in 
the Prologue, should we not expect the present tense? Why ‘Aad the 
primacy’? Of course it may be urged that the tense is that which 
the verb had in the Sophia-song ; but I cannot but think that had the 
Evangelist intended us to take the verb intransitively in the Prologue 
he would have changed the tense. I notice that although Dr Harris 
reads iyyjocaro in the Sophia-song he has ‘has the primacy’ in his 
reconstruction of it on p. 43. 

Dr Harris himself anticipates another objection that may be brought 
against the intransitive rendering of the verb when he says that it may 
be ‘urged that in thus changing the interpretation of éfyyjoaro, we 
have broken sequence with the statement that precedes it as to the 
“invisibility of God”, whom it is the business of the Unique-Born 
Logos to expound to men’? This is a serious objection to the 
intransitive interpretation. The sequence becomes extraordinarily 
harsh on that interpretation, especially if éfyyjoaro is rendered by 
a past-indefinite: ‘No man hath seen God at any time: the Only- 
begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, He had the primacy’! 

It is worthy of note that é&;yjoaro occurs in the LXX of Job xxviii 27 
—another great Wisdom passage—where it is followed by airy (B) or 
aityv (RAC). The context in Job demands the meaning ‘declare’, 
and it seems to me very probable that the writer of the Sophia-hymn 
had in mind the words of Job. God, we are told in Job, alone saw 
and declared Wisdom, and Wisdom in turn, says the Sophia-hymn, 
alone hath seen and declared God. 

Altogether, I am far from being convinced that Dr Harris has 
justified his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of éé;yjoaro. 
The derivation of the Johannine phrase from Sirach xxiv 6 is too 
uncertain to warrant the rejection of the usual translation and the 
substitution of one so much less satisfactory. 


1 Ibid. p. 41. 2 Ibid. p. 40. 
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A word as to verse 15. There cannot be much doubt that it is an 
interpolation. Attempts have been made, it is true, to demonstrate its 
relevancy, and to shew its connexion with the context. Now Rendel 
Harris thinks that he has found, in his suggestion regarding ééyyyjoaro, 
the explanation of the presence of verse 15. ‘In explaining ééyyjoaro 
of John i 18’, he says, ‘as being the equivalent of #yyodyyy in 
Sirach xxiv 6, we have found the reason for the little inserted testimony 
of John the Baptist in John i 15, which is also occupied with the 
doctrine of the priority and primacy of Jesus.’ Whether this means 
that the testimony was inserted by the Evangelist or by some one else, 
one naturally asks why the words were not placed after verse 18 instead 
of in the utterly unsuitable position which they occupy in the traditional 
text ; and if we are right in rejecting the new interpretation of ééyyjoaro, 
then of course Dr Harris’s suggestion regarding verse 15 goes with it. 
Dr Moffatt is surely justified in treating verse 15, not as part of the 
original text, but as a marginal gloss based on verse 30 which has 
succeeded in wedging itself into its present position.? It would be 
interesting to know the history of this interpolation. It may not be 
profitable to surmise overmuch, but I wonder whether its origin is to 
be found in words placed in the margin of some early manuscript 
as a title for verses 19 ff. “lwdvys papruped epi airod (i.e. éavrod) 
exactly describes verses 19-28. Airod would easily be taken as airoi, 
and the reference transferred from the Baptist to Christ. The rest 
of verse 15, quoting verse 30, may have originated as a marginal title 
of verses 29-34, which deal with John’s announcement of Jesus. These 
suggestions are admittedly tentative, but the utter want of congruence 
between verse 15 and its traditional context seems to preclude all 
hypotheses save that of accidental misplacement. 


J. HucH MIcHAEL. 


THE BRINGING FORTH OF THE SOUL IN IRISH 
LITERATURE. 


In various apocryphal writings both of the Old and New Testament 
a description is given of the difficulty attached to the act of bringing 
forth the soul of a righteous man, no doubt with the object of enhancing 
his dignity and of accentuating the importance of his life on earth. 
Thus the patriarch Abraham refuses to yield up his soul until Death 
deceives him, and gives him his right hand, to which Abraham’s soul 


1 Origin, &c. p. 40. ‘ 2 ILNT p. 552. 
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cleaves. Similarly Adam is unwilling to die, because he alleges that if 
he is taken away there will be no one to till the ground. In a Coptic 
account of the death of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin, it is said that 
when dying he beheld Death and Amente approaching, with their 
dread attendants. At this ‘the soul of Joseph wished to go forth with 
great disquietude, and was seeking a place to hide in, and found not 
a place’. Then Michael and Gabriel and the heavenly choir approach, 
and Joseph ‘keeps labouring as one about to give birth, affliction 
pursuing after him as a violent wind’. Finally Jesus admits Death 
(who has hidden himself behind the door), who brings forth the soul, 
which Michael and Gabriel wrap in a silken napkin.’ 

In other writings the difficulty of bringing forth the soul through 
certain specified members of the body is described. Thus in the 
Apocalypse of Esdras the prophet says, ‘Whence can you bring forth 
my soul?’ And the angels reply, ‘We can bring it forth through the 
mouth’. And the prophet answered, ‘Mouth to mouth have I spoken 
with God, and it comes not thence’. The angels said, ‘Let us bring 
it out through the nostrils’. And the prophet said, ‘ My nostrils have 
smelled the sweet savour of the glory of God’. The angels then 
suggest the eyes, the crown of the head, and the points of the nails, 
but the prophet refuses to allow it to come forth through any of these. 
Somewhat similar incidents occur in a recension of the De Morte Mosis 
and in the Apocalypse of Sedrach. Dr James thinks that the above 
were derived from some common source, which was probably the 
Assumption of Moses. He also states that a similar episode occurs 
in Mohammedan mythology, where the Angel of Death cannot bring 
the soul out by various parts of the body, because they have been 
sanctified in various ways.’ 

So much has been said by way of preface. There exists in Irish 
literature a passage which although descriptive of the death of a sinner 
rather than of a righteous man, yet so closely resembles the last-quoted 
pieces that one is tempted to believe that it has been influenced by 
one or other of them, directly or indirectly. It exists in a version of 
the Dispute between the Soul and the Body. Of this well-known piece 
two versions are found in Irish, which differ widely from each other. 
The first of these has been published by G. Dottin in the Revue 
Celtique xxiii, and is not of much importance, as it is almost identical 
with the metrical Latin version published by Wright in his Poems 
attributed to Walter Mapes. The other, which contains the passage 
alluded to, has been published by Atkinson in his Passions and 


1 James Testament of Abraham p. 2; Malan Book of Adam and Eve p. 226; 
Robinson Coptic Apocryphal Gospels pp. 139-141, 155-159. 

2 Tischendorf Apocal, Apocr. p. 31 ; James Test, Ab. pp. 64-68. 
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Homilies from the Leabhar Breac (Todd Lect. Series, p. 507). As it 
is very interesting in form a brief analysis will not be out of place. 
St Augustine is credited with saying that two hosts «eme to meet the 
soul at its departure, angels the good, devils the bad. The version is 
almost entirely taken up with the experiences of the latter soul. The 
demons abuse and revile it while it is still in the body. They then tell 
it that it is time for it to leave its abode. ‘The soul in its despair tries 
to escape by the mouth, but finds its way blocked by Death, which 
forbids its exit. Similarly it goes to the nose, eyes, and ears, but with 
no better success, for at each of these Death awaits it: finally it ascends 
through the crown of the head. The devils then mock and beat it. 
It repents of its sins, and tries to fly heavenward; the devils in 
mockery allow it to go a little way, and then rush after it and catch 
it. The soul then turns back and abuses the body, which answers it. 
Each speaks only once. Then the body bids the soul depart to Hell. 
A pleasant host of angels escorts the good soul to Heaven. With 
respect to this version H. Gaidoz says (Revue Celtigue x p. 463): ‘The 
originality of the Irish text is that it belongs at one and the same time 
to the literature of visions and to that of the Disputes, so that one 
sees clearly how the dialogue of the soul and the body, before 
becoming a subject in itself, was only an incident in the general story 
of a vision.’ 

This motive reappears, somewhat amplified, in a late and rather 
distorted Irish version of the Vision of St Paul. According to the 
unknown author St Paul is permitted to witness the dying of a sinner. 
He finds that Death has seized all the sick man’s body, except the 
lower chamber of the heart, where the soul is endeavouring to conceal 
itself—an incident which reminds us of the account of Joseph’s death 
quoted above. Death then commences to plough and bore at the 
heart, and the soul tries to escape by the mouth, but finds there a host 
of black loathsome devils awaiting it. It then goes to the nose, eyes, 
and ears, with the same result. Finally it goes out through the crown 
of the head.’ 

We must now consider an account of the death of the sinner and 
of the righteous which is found in Latin (and said to be a translation 
from the Greek) in the De Vitis Patrum. A version also exists in 
Coptic. A certain holy man desired to see how the souls of the sinner 
and of the righteous are taken away. As he sat in his cell a wolf came 
to him, and catching hold of his clothes, drew him out of the house. 
He came to a monastery outside the city, where lay at the point of 
death a certain man who was reputed to be a renowned solitary. When 
his hour came the brother saw an evil spirit (¢artaricus infernz) with 


1 Douglas Hyde Legends of Saints and Sinners pp. 97-99. 
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a fiery trident descending upon the solitary, and heard a voice saying: 
‘As this soul has not allowed me to rest, even for one hour, so do you 
pluck it forth Mghout pity.’ Then the demon plunged the fiery trident 
into the heart of the solitary, and twisting it about for some time, drew 
out the soul. Then the monk witnessed th: death of a righteous 
pilgrim. Michael and Gabriel are sent to fetch the soul, but it will 
not come forth. Finally Michael makes complaint to God, who says 
that He will send David and the heavenly choir, and when they come 
singing the soul goes out? 

There is an exactly similar narrative in Irish literature, entitled Zhe 
Two Deaths. The editor has not succeeded in dating it, unfortunately, 
but contents himself with saying that the language gives evidence of 
considerable age. A certain monk was forty years in the desert. As 
he was a-fasting for God the death of the sinner and of the righteous 
was revealed to him. He goes into a city, being guided by a beast 
which took the brooch out of his cloak, and which he was directed to 
follow. The ruler of the city is at the point of death. Satan entered 
the house, having a fiery three-pronged fork in his hand. He leaped 
upon the breast of the sick man, and thrice turned himself over to the 
left upon him. Then a voice is heard coming from the dying man. 
‘Since thou hast not done my will for the space of even one hour, 
O unhappy soul, therefore I shall give you up to everlasting pain.’ As 
often as the soul came to the man’s mouth Satan dealt it a blow with 
his fork, so that the soul turned back to the body again. But Satan 
once plunged the three-pronged fork under the left breast of the man, 
and dragged the soul forth from the body to the floor. It was as black 
as a raven. It then gave voice to three utterances. ‘Great is the 
darkness.’ Satan answered, ‘Greater still remains for you’. Then 
Satan took the soul in his hand, and went through the middle of the 
house, so that the. monk beheld it. Then it said, ‘Steep is the road’. 
Satan replied, ‘Steeper still remains for you’. Its last utterance was, 
‘Great are the straits’. Satan replied, ‘Greater still remains for you’. 
The soul then went round the body by the left, and cursed it. Then 
it went to the door of the house, and two bands of demons met it and 
escorted it to Hell, one before and one behind. Then the monk went 
to the house of a good man, and saw Michael and Gabriel: the former 
went up to the pillow of the dying man [gap in text. No doubt the 
original described the soul’s reluctance to come forth]. Then was 
heard the singing of the heavenly host with David as it approached. 
The soul sprang upon the breast of the man, and it was resplendent as 
the sun. It, too, spoke thrice. ‘Great is that light.’ The angel 
replied, ‘Greater thou wilt have’. ‘The ways are smooth. ‘Smoother 

1 Migne P. L, Ixxiii p. 1011. For Coptic see ref. in Robinson, p. 233. 
C2 
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will they be for thee.’ ‘The ways are broad.’ ‘Broader will they be 
for thee.’? 

The above contains some peculiarly Celtic touches introduced by the 
unknown redactor, such as the allusion to the brooch in the cloak, and 
possibly the ‘three utterances’. The description of Satan ‘urning 
himself over to the left, and of the soul going round the body dy she /eft, 
recalls the prevalent belief in Ireland that it is extremely unlucky to go 
round anything contra-sunwise. The opposite way is the propitious 
one, e.g. at holy wells pilgrims make their ‘rounds’ following the 
course of the sun, or in other words, with their right side kept con- 
tinuously towards the well. But apart from these touches, which are 
only to be expected, it is clear that the Irish writer knew and made use 
of the passage in the De Vitis Patrum, which comes pretty near saying 
that we have here a direct connexion between Irish and Eastern 
literature. 

The Two Deaths and the L. B. version of the Dispute have certain 
points in common. In both a mention is made of the two hosts ; and 
the soul is prevented from escaping through an organ of the body. 
Again, whereas in the other version of the Dispuse the soul and body 
speak to each other several times, in the L. B. version they only address 
each other once, which brevity of dialogue is represented in Zhe Two 
Deaths by the solitary remark addressed by the body to the soul. 
There i$ thus some literary connexion between the two documents, 
and it would be interesting to know which of them is the older. 

A similar story is found outside Ireland. In the life of St Lietbert, 
written by Rodulph, abbot of St Trudo (who died in 1138), it is related 
that a certain count, named Fulcher, who was lying dangerously ill, saw 
by his bedside two devils carrying a flaming iron trident, which they 
termed the ‘sting of death’. They told him that they had brought it 
in order that they might plunge it into his heart, and so cast out his 
soul. Whereupon he called upon the Virgin and St Andrew, and was 
saved by them. One is reminded of Bede’s story of the wicked soldier, 
whom two evil spirits struck with forks, one on the head, and the other 
on the foot. These strokes were gradually penetrating through his 
bowels to the inward parts of his body, and he knew that when they 
met he would die, and be dragged off to Hell.? 

St J. D. Seymour. 


1 Erin v p. 121 ff. The two sets of ‘three utterances’, and some words just 
before the break in the text, are in Latin. 
2 Migne P. L. cxlvi p. 1469; Bede H. E. v chap. 13. 
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PALLADIANA. 


SIXTEEN years have elapsed since the publication of my edition of 
the Lausiac History of Palladius, and twelve since the publication 
of the tract on the Authorship of the Dialogue on the Life of Chrysostom. 
During these years the two works have been the object of study and of 
criticism on the part of a number of scholars of first rank ; and in par- 
ticular during the years of the war they have been occupying the atten- 
tion of several scholars in Germany. It is my intention in a series of 
three articles, ‘Palladiana’, to take a survey and form an estimate 
of the work that has been bestowed upon Palladius and the cognate 
literature since the appearance of the two works mentioned above. 

The subject matter of the articles will be : 

I. The Lausiac History: Questions of Text ; 

II. The Lausiac History : Questions of History ; 

III. The Dialogus de Vita Chrysostomi. 


I, 
Tue Laustac History: QUESTIONS OF TEXT. 


Since the appearance of the Greek text in 1904, there have been 
produced one new edition of the Greek and three translations. 

The edition is that of Abbé A. Lucot': the text is substantially mine, 
but is an improvement on it in that the readings of the Wake MS, which 
I could record only in an appendix, have been incorporated in the text 
as I should have wished, had I found the MS in time. It is accom- 
panied by excellent Introduction, Notes, and Index, all Lucot’s own, 
supplementing and criticizing those which I had furnished. A French 
translation, at once literal and easily readable, is provided. So that in 
all respects this French edition has supplied what is needful for 
a successful popularization of Palladius’s book. 

A German translation has been made by Dr Krottenthaler,’ and an 
English one by Mr Lowther Clarke,’ both from my text. The latter is 
an excellent and scholarly piece of work, presenting the Lausiac History 


1 Palladius, Histoire Lausiaque, in series of ‘Textes et Documents pour l'étude 
historique du Christianisme’. (Picard, Paris, 1912.) 

2 Palladius, Leben der heiligen Vater, in ‘ Bibliothek der Vater’. (Kosel, Kempten, 
1912.) 

3 Lausiac History of Palladius. (S.P.C.K., London, 1918.) 
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in an attractive English dress. Another English translation, from the 
Syriac, has been made by Dr Wallis Budge, and forms Book I of the 
great Syriac collection of monastic material named ‘The Paradise of 
the Holy Fathers ’.’ 

To turn now to the text itself. When the edition appeared in 1904 
it was carefully reviewed by well-known scholars, and various criticisms 
were passed on the method of editing adopted. Among those who 
criticized was Dr Richard Reitzenstein in the book Hedlenistische 
Wundererzihlungen (1906) ; and, so he tells us, in order to find relief 
from the strain of war conditions, he returned to the subject, and pro- 
duced in 1916 a substantive monograph on the two works Historia 
Monachorum and Historia Lausiaca.2 Here, amid a mass of material 
of considerable value in illustration of the earliest monachism, runs 
a continuous thread of criticism of my text, on the ground that the 
authentic text is that of the Turin MS (my T), which I did not adopt 
| as the principal authority. This judgement, if well founded, would 
|} vitiate my edition through and through; and this Reitzenstein says: 
| ‘Unfortunately Butler has wholly misjudged the worth of the most 
i} important MS, T....A new edition of the text is urgently needed’ 

(op. cit. p. 2, note). This verdict is being accepted currently by German 
scholars, as by Kriiger: ‘ Reitzenstein seems to me to have brought 
forward very cogent reasons for holding that Butler’s text, through the 
! neglect of codex T, is untrustworthy’ (Zheologische Rundschau, 1917, 

p- 75); and Hausrath: ‘Through the entire book are strewn fully con- 
vincing and illuminating emendations of the text of Butler’s edition’ 
(Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1916, col. 1361).° 
In the same place Reitzenstein pronounces my edition to have been 
made ‘with the most devoted industry, but not always with adequate 
| 





philological equipment’. In the presence of a scholar like Reitzenstein 
who has won for himself recognition as a philologist of eminence, 
I have no difficulty in acknowledging this criticism to be well founded. 
But I, on my side, say that he betrays no appreciation of the principles 
or procedure of scientific textual criticism. A theme running through 
the book is the assertion of the claim of the philologists to divide the 
ground with the theologians. Here and there the historians also are 


1 (Chatto and Windus, London, 1907.) 
2 Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca, eine Studie sur Geschichte des 
Ménchtums in ‘ Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des A. und N. Testaments’. 
(Vandenhoeck, Gottingen, 1916.) 
8 Dr Hausrath’s competence as a judge is, however, gravely compromised by 
the fact that he has read Reitzenstein’s book with so little care as to confuse the 
. two works, Hist. Mon. and Hist. Laus., and so attributes to Reitzenstein and to 
Preuschen the absurd notion that the Latin form of Hist. Laus. is the original. 
(Ibid.) 
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recognized. What here follows is in effect an assertion of the claim to 
a place for that humbler class of workers, the textual critics. The 
question to be worked out is a wider one than whether T or P be the 
better MS of the Lausiac History: its interest lies in the contrast 
between the ideas of the philologists and of the textual critics as to the 
method of constructing a text. 

In order to make the ensuing discussions easily intelligible it is 
necessary to recapitulate briefly the outstanding textual facts of the 
Historia Lausiaca." 

There are two great types of the text : 

_ B—a longer form, contained in the great majority of the Greek MSS, 
and in the printed editions previous to my own; 

G—a shorter and simpler form, found in a very small number of 
Greek MSS, but also in the principal early versions, two Latin aud two 
Syriac, and printed for the first time in my edition. 

It is not possible to prove priority of date for either type of text ; 
each can be shown to have existed in the fifth century.? I gave reasons 
for the conclusion that G is the original text and B a metaphrastic 
enlargement of it.» The theory that B was a revision of his own work 
by Palladius himself cannot be said to be excluded ; but, so far as 

I know, it has not been defended by any critic. Nor has any one yet 
" come forward to assert that B is the original form of the text. 

On the ground, therefore, that G is the original form of the work, 
and also because it had not yet been edited, whereas B was already in 
print, and (with certain precautions) could be read in Migne P. G. xxxiv, 
I decided to edit G, leaving B alone, except in so far as it might help to 
determine readings of G. ‘The text of B presents no difficulty as Greek 
MSS abound. But for G the materials are scanty and in a high degree 
unsatisfactory. Only one Greek MS has so far been found containing 
the whole book in a G text: this is P (Paris, 1628) a late and dete- ° 
riorated copy. An earlier and better, but closely related, MS contains 
about half the book in a G text: this is W (Wake, 67). These are the 
only Greek MSS offering consistent G texts. Three other Greek 
textual witnesses offer G texts in parts of the work and B texts in other 


1 These are worked out in full detail in the Introduction to my edition, on the 
‘ Sources of the Text’. 

2 On p. xxxv of my Historia Lausiaca 11, I place the life of Olympias in the 
seventh century ; this is an error, it dating probably from the second half of the 
fifth (Revue de Orient chrétien, 1906). It contains long passages of the B text 
from ch. lvi. 

3 Ibid. pp. xxvii-xxxi, I showed that Sozomen bears witness to the G text. 
Reitzenstein appears to hold that he used not the Lausiac history, but sources used 
also by Palladius. This view, if correct, would afford proof positive of the 
priority of G. 
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parts (these are my T, A, and VC); and there are a few fragments. 
The early versions, however, come to the rescue. The G text is wit- 
nessed to throughout the entire work quite unequivocally by the early 
Latin version (lat,), and in great part by another Latin version (lat,), 
and by two Syriac versions (syr,, syr,). It is these versions that make 
it possible to judge the Greek MSS and edit the G text. 

In my volume of the text a number of pieces are printed in juxta- 
position from B and G (see pp. xix, xxxii, xxxvi—xli, xlv, lxi, lxii, 202-203) ; 
and some samples are given below. Any one who studies these passages, 
or who compares almost any page of my text (G) with the corresponding 
place in Migne ?. G. xxxiv (B), will realize that the two forms of text 
differ so continuously, though in very varying degrees, that each form 
would require to be edited by itself as an independent text ; the attempt 
to record the readings of one in a critical apparatus as variants of the 
other would in most parts of the book be cumbersome beyond 
endurance, and indeed quite impracticable. Often the B enlargements 
are merely stylistic and ornamental; often the piece has been wholly 


-rewritten ; often substantive passages consisting of several lines have 


been inserted. 
Concerning the broad features of these two texts there is no room for 
uncertainty. By the control of lat, and the other versions, supplementing 


P and the few other incomplete Greek MSS, it is possible to construct * 


a G text with proximate correctness; and, apart from the inevitable 
minor variants, the B text is known with perfect certitude from the 
Greek MSS. There are two texts, a shorter and a longer recension, the 
line of demarcation between them being as clear-cut as that between 
the short and long recensions of the genuine Ignatian Epistles. It is 
open to any one, if he see fit, to argue that B is the origirial form of the 
work, and Gan abridgement. But the entire sweep of B readings and 


- enlargements has to be accepted or rejected asa whole. The principles 


of scientific textual criticism declare that it is not possible to pick and 
choose from among them those that seem good in an editor’s eyes. 

Yet this is what Reitzenstein desires to do. 

In illustration we may take the case of Nathanael (ch. xvi),’ with which 
he deals in detail, maintaining that T has preserved the authentic text. 
This is a good test case of the whole theory. In the following table 
the three texts, G, B, and T, are printed in parallel columns. 


1 The numbers of the chapters are those of my edition. 
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G 
W P iat, lat, syr, syr, 


Péyovey GAdos Tis Tov 
mahaav 
évépars Nadavana. 
TOUTOV eye (@vra pev ob Karei- 
Anga’ Kexoipnro yap mpd Tijs 
éuiys eiad5ou ™po 
érav Sexdwevre’ rois 5e 
ovwacKknoacw aite 
wat Cuvxpovioag: mEpiTuXaV 
épiAompaypdvouv 
Tov avdpds riv dpernv. Edegav 
8é por adrod [ai] * ri «édAav, 
els Hy Gee pev oder ovdeis 
bid 70 éyyurépw abr iva 
Tis olxoupévns’ éxeivos yap 
TérTe abtiy Exticev 
bre omarion Hoay of dvaxwpn- 
tai, dinyouvro obv TOUTO 
nepl abrov éfapétas, 
br Tooavrny ésxev 
bropovny ev TH KedAXKiw ws 
pe?) carevOjva 
THs mpodicews, év ols ép- 
maxOels Kar’ dpyas mapa Tov 
naow éunaifovros kai dnatav- 
tos Saipovos, 


Gofev dxndiay eis Tiv 
mpwrnv KédAav* 

wal dredOav GAAnv 
éxrige TANoWTEpoy KwpENS. 


* «ai is not in WP, but is 
represented in the four versions. 
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B 
(Migne P. G. xxxiv 1041) 


“Erepés Tis TOV Gyiwy yé-yovev THY 


mwadaayv dporos GOAnTi)s TOD 
Xporov, dvépari NaSavaya. 
TovTov bya | év gapxi ob «arei- 
Anpa* wenoi pro yap ™po Ths 
éuns eiaddou év 7 ope mpo 
érav Sexanévre Trois 5e 
swacKnoan TH ayiy ToUTw 
Kai cuvxpovican mEepiTuxXwy, 
prroppivas hpwrayv mepi THs 
Tov dvips aperijs. édegav 5é 
por avtot Kai Ti KédAayr, eis 
hy @Ka pev obsér ovdeis 

bid 7d eyyurépw civa Tijs 
oixovpévns* éxeivos yap 6 
Haxdpios TérTe abriy éxTicev 
dre ondvioe Hoav oi dvaxwpy- 
tai, Buyryourro 5€é wor TovTO 
mepi avTou éfaiperov Tis 
doxnoews, Sr: TooavTny Ecxev 
btopdvnv év TH KEAXKi@, ws 
pI?) cedAevORvai more TovTOV 
amd THs mpobécews. év ois éu- 
matxOels Kar’ Gpyas mapa TOU 
maow éunaifovros Kai dnatayros 
daipovos, Tut Kai TovTOY TH 
dxndig mepiBaddvtos, kal THs 
«éAAns avTov éf€AdoarTos. 
edofev yap dundiay els rh 
mpwrnv KédAav. dvaxwp7- 
cas éxeivns dmedOaw GAAnV 
éxTicEv MANOWTEpov KwpENS. 





a) 
T 


(Turin MS. graec. 141.) Same 


text as G except— 


ait@ after cvyxpovican 


*xai 


é-yyure pov 


*2¢ai 
€faipeTtov 


*damd 


mavTas 


* These three readings should 


probably be adopted in 
against W P. 


The Devil had recourse to various devices to induce him to leave his cell. 


G 


» ¥ ‘ a : s 
Ey ois kai TovTo" émTnpyoas 


éwra émoxé- 
mov ayiowv trickery, 
fh) x Gut mpovoias 
yevopevny fh é« metpacpov 
éxeivov, nap dALyov abtuv 
e{wneire THs mpobécews. 
Tay yap émoxdTav 


pera Td evdfacda efepxopevav, 
ob mpoéwepyev abrods 
ovd2 Biya wodds. 


A€éyouow abr@ of Sidovor" 
“Ynephpavov 


B 


’Ev ois kai tovro* émrnphaas 
5 produados émnpedoa Tov- 
Tov éomoviacey els é-yxomiv 
THs mpodérews, Extra émaxd- 
nov ayiev émoxepapévav 
Tov Gyov, i &« cod mpuvoias, 
} &f brobécews Tod we:pacpov 
é€ éxeivov, map’ ddjL-yov abTtév 
éfwnetre THs mpobécews. 

TaY yap émoxdnav pera TH 
emioxeyy edfapevav, xal 
pera Ti edxiv ef.ovTwy, 

ob mpoémepipev adtous 6 yev- 
vaios ove Biya rodds, iva 
ph 8 xwpar TH picoKady. 
A€youew abr@ oi Eaxova 
Tav émoKxorav? “Trephpavov 


T 


’Ev ois wal TovTo* maparnphoas 


énra émoxd- 
nov ayiov émoxepapévew 
avrév, f é« Ocov mpovoias 
} &f iwobéceas TOU TELpacpod, 

map ddLyov abrov 

éfdeerre THs mpoécews. 
Tav yap émoxdnaw pera Thy 
érioxeyw edgapivor, wai 
pera Ti edyiy eiivrov, 
ov mpoémepev abrovs b yev- 
vaios ovde Biya wodds. 


A€youoww aire of Siaxoyor’ 
“Ttepnpavov 


G 





| 
| 
| 
i 
if 





mpayya mois, [4884, | * 

B mpowéumav rovs émoxd- 
mous. 5 58 Aéyet abrois* "Eyw 
wal Tois Kupiois you Tois 
Smoxdnras émoxédmous oéBw, kal wavTa 


wai To Kdopy Sw 
adwéGavov* tym yap Kexpup- 
pévov oxémov, «ai older 5 
Oeds Tiv Kapdiay pov 


5:0 ob mpowéumw avrous. 
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mpaypa épyatn, dBBa, mparyya épyaty 

BP) Mpowéptay tuois émaoxd- BI) mpowéurwy Tovs émoxd- 
mous, 6 5¢ A€éyet abrois* "Eyw mous, Aéye: abrois* "Eyw 

wai Tovs Kupious pou Tovs «ai Tovs Kupiovs pou Tous 
émoxdémous oéBw kal mavta 
Tov KARpov Tip@, kal wayTwv Tov KARpov Tip@, kai mavTov 
avOpwmev eya 56 Gpaptrwdrds dv0pwmrav 

mepifnya. mac 52 rovros mepinya eis naar 52 tovros 
Kai dAw TO Bip Sov 7d wal baw TE Kiopy 
én’ pol rp mpodéce amé- 
Oavov. éxw yap Kexpup- 
pévoy oxdmov by vider 6 
«vpios, 6 kal Ta KpuTTa 
THs tuns xapdias eldws, 
dca ri ob mpoémeppa. 


ae y 5 
ameOavov" éxw 5é Kexpup- 
pévov oxdmov Kal oidev 6 
Oeds THY Kapdiay pov 


5d ob mpoméumw xupious pov. 


* 4dBBa WP syr,; om lat, 
lat, syr,: probably should be 
omitted. 


In the opening portion T presents an absolutely pure G text, indeed 
in two or three points probably a better one than WP. But in the 
second portion T agrees with B in the principal points of difference 
from G. Reitzenstein’s comment here is that the G text is that of ‘the 
inferior MSS, which abbreviate the story’. Prescinding from the 
general phenomena of the two texts throughout the work, and concen- 
trating on this passage alone, this idea might be defensible, were the 
two Greek MSS W P the only witnesses to G; but in this case we have 
also all four versions, which support W P,’ and shew that their text is 
not one that has arisen in a subordinate group of Greek MSS, but 
is the genuine text of the G form of the book. In nearly all the 
numerous cases wherein Reitzenstein asserts the superiority of the 
T reading, the difference lies in a B reading found in T, but not in W P 
or the versions. 

It is evident that Reitzenstein’s contention postulates that the text 
preserved in T is the authentic text, the other two forms being derived 
from it, G by abbreviation, B by interpolation. It is necessary to 
examine whether such a textual theory is admissible. 

The great outstanding fact is that the principal Greek representatives 
of G, viz. W and P, and also syr,, form a group apart, marked by certain 
corruptions in common that may be called monstrous. The principal 
of these corruptions are (1) the omission of certain sections by W P 
syt,, amounting to about 100 lines in all, and accepted as genuine 


1 Attention has to be called to the fact that for lat; and both syr recourse must 
be had to MSS, the printed editions containing texts revised on B MSS (Lausiac 
History iI, \xxvi, lxxix). 
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portions of the book by all the critics, Reitzenstein included': (2) a re- 
construction and change of order in the second part of the work, ch. xl 
to the end ; here again the critics agree that this order is a depravation 
of that found in the other main tradition of the text, that viz. of the 
metaphrastic recension B, and of the Latin version lat, Let the lost 
G MS from which the metaphrast made B, be called 8 ; and the one from 
which lat, was made, be called A. It has been shewn in the Introduc- 
tion to my edition that 8 and A were closely akin, and preserved a purer 
tradition of G than W P syr,, being free from the corruptions just noted 
as common to W Psyr,. Unfortunately no copy, and not even the 
smallest fragment, of the type of Greek text BA has yet been brought 
to light. 

But T quite definitely belongs to the same group as W Psyr,, 
sharing in the corruptions just signalized. This means that W P T and 
syr, are all alike the progeny of a single vitiated ancestor, y. 

Nor is this all: within the group there is a special affinity between T 
and syr,, which. sometimes agree together in very striking readings 
against all the other authorities. The principal case occurs in ch. xl on 
Ephraim : 


W P Biat,. T syr,. 


KATOLKTELpHTAasS Tacav THY aypot- KaToukteipnoas THv davOpwreay 
xiav SvaOerpopevny zpoonAGe trois diahOe.popevny piaow, tpoonAGe trois 
ddpots év tAy Kal A€éyer adrois: Tivos mAovoiors ev Ay Kal A€yer adrois: 
évexey ovk eXcate THv avOpwrivyy Tivos xdpw od pypetobe Tov Geod THY 
diapbeipopevny piow ; piravOpwriav ; 


In this place Sozomen decisively supports W P B lat,: xarewéudato 
Tovs Tas odaias ExovTas ds ov Sov irepopavTes TO SpodvAov dropia éxvTy- 
deiwv POeipdpevoy (iii 16). Thus the T syr, reading is proved to be an 
error that had crept into a common ancestor, one of the progeny of y, 
but of the sixth century, for copies of syr, exist dating from that century. 
(For another case, see Introduction, p. Ixii.) 

The facts just recited call for a stemma somewhat as follows, as the 
pedigree of the principal sources for the text. (See next page.) 

This stemma makes it clear at a glance that by no possibility can T 
be the original text from which have been derived G and B. I con- 
fidently challenge Reitzenstein to construct any tolerable pedigree 
embodying the priority of T. 

Were the text of T even a homogeneous whole, a middle text from 
beginning to end, and bearing the same relation throughout to G and 


1 So also Bousset, in a review of Reitzenstein’s book, in Géttinges Nachrichten, 
1917. 
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G 


a 


ae 





me (remodelling of later 
Y_ portion of book.) 
pr Ve 
4 \ ; ‘ 
B lat, Vs 
¢ rT 
syt 
syt2 late 
WwW 
P 
Rs 


Note,—o and 7 are the lost Greek MSS from which were derived syr, and T. 
It is not pretended that the stemma covers all the textual facts ; it covers the greater 
outstanding facts above recited. In cases of any considerable complexity it is not 
possible to construct a stemma to cover all the facts. VC are twin MSS preserving 
an independent G text in certain chapters. 


to B, the theory of its being the original text might have had some 
prima facie verisimilitude. But it is not homogeneous. Throughout 
the greater portion of the book T presents a perfectly pure G text of 
the type of W and P (as in the first portion of Nathanael, above) ; in 
certain other portions (ch. xvii, xviii, lxvi, lxvii, lxviii) it presents what is 
practically a full B text’: in these chapters I did not record its readings 


1 This may be illustrated from the opening words of ch. xvii on the two Macarii : 


G B T 
W P lat, lat, Syr, Same as B except— 
7a Kata ToUs Ta KaTa Tovs d’yious 
wai dO .varous naré- do.dipous 
dv0 Maxapious, pas Maxaprov rov 
Aiyirniov kai M. tov 
Tovs *Adefavipéa, Tos 
dodtpous dvdpas, yevvaious dvipas «ai , 
dxarayeviarous aé- om dkarayxviorous 
Anras Tov évapérou 
moAAd kai pé-yada Biov G0Aa modAad bvta om a0Aa 
wai péyada, kai puxpod 
nai dvomora évra, detv Sv morTa Tois 
dxv@ wai emia ras, duve Bun- onv@ .. . dwevéy- 
Aéyew kal ypapar, yhoacba Kai ypa- kwpat same as G 
$9 Tapadovva, pr 
phmore wai Yevorouv wore kai pevorou 


inddAnyw dmevéyeopa difav dmevéynopat 
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in the apparatus; in other chapters again (viii, xiv, xv, xvi, xix, xxi, 
xxxvii, Ixi, Ixii), though the text is fundamentally G, yet B readings and 
enlargements are found in varying degrees. 

My own interpretation of the phenomenon of the varying amount of 
B elements in T, was that the text of T was fundamentally a G text 
of the same type as WP, though in its pure state a better one than 
theirs; but that it has unfortunately undergone revision in varying 
degrees on a B MS. This hypothesis of contamination by B is no mere 
deus ex machina ; it has been shown in the Introduction that every one 
of the principal Greek G texts exhibits signs, greater or less, of such in- 
filtrations of B. 

In some places in T the indications of the intrusion of material from 
B lie on the surface: had Reitzenstein written out in full the passage of 
T in Nathanael that he accepts as the true text raparynpyoas érra ém- 
oxdrwv érurxefapévwv aitov (Table, p. 25) he would have recognized 
that the bad grammar proclaims the patchwork (for another case see 
Introduction, p. xix). 

It is of course impossible to consider all, or nearly all, the T readings 
defended by Reitzenstein ; but a small number of them will be com- 
mented on. 

(1) Both in Hellenistische Wundererzahlungen and in his recent book 
Reitzenstein singles out for special treatment the account of Sarapion 
Sindonita (ch. xxxvii). Sarapion had sold himself as a slave to some 
actors in order to convert them, and when he had effected their con- 
version they wished to free him, and desired that he should live with 
them ; he on his side gave them back the purchase money, which they 
had originally paid for him, and desired to leave them and go and help 
others ; they then told him to distribute the money to the poor, and to 
visit them at least once in each year: tdre A¢yovow aitG: Ads 7d xpvoiov 
Tois TTwXOIs, dppaBwv yap Hiv yéyove owrypias: GAG Kav bv évravTod Has 
dpa (p. 110, 1. 15). 

This implies that Sarapion retained the money as they asked, in order 
to distribute it to the poor. Such is the text not only of W and P, but 
of a group of Greek G MSS, VC (independent of y), and of lat, and 
syr,. But after dpa T adds: 6 d€ pyow: “Ypeis Sore 7d ipeérepov: eyo yap 
GAAStpia xpnpara ov xapiLopar révnow. 

-On these words Reitzenstein says that I have so completely mistaken 
the primitive controversy on dxrypooivn, ‘ poverty’, that it is necessary 
to sketch its outline; this he does in a note of a page and a half (p. 63). 
The burden is that the primitive idea of dxrypoocivn was absolute 
poverty, to possess nothing, but that mitigations tended to come in. 
He concludes: ‘ He who cuts out the passage found only in T destroys 
a special feature of the story, which, being opposed to the later Church 
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theory, could easily have been suppressed but could hardly have been 
inserted.’ 

The statement here is not correct, that the piece in question is found 
only in T ; it is also in B, after cwrypias. The fact that syr, (the earliest 
representative of y) supports W P in the omission shews that the sentence 
was not in y; nor is it in lat,, the best representative of BA, the other 
principal branch of G; nor in VC, a subsidiary tradition of G inde- 
pendent of both BA and y. Thus it would be impossible to have 
a stronger body of external evidence against the authenticity of the 
sentence, as any one versed in the methods of textual criticism will see 
by referring to the stemma (p. 28). Were this the only piece common 
to T and B alone, Reitzenstein’s theory might claim consideration ; but 
it is only one out of a hundred and more, found not only in this chapter 
but in various portions of the work. In the great majority of these 
cases no motive could with any show of reason be alleged for their 
suppression’; and it would be fantastic to suggest that in all these cases 
the matter found only in T and B had been cut out in all the other 
types of text (W P, V C, and the versions) independently of each other. 
Reitzenstein’s exegesis of the passage is thus shewn to be arbitrary 
and fanciful, the words in dispute being only one in the series of 
B additions incorporated in T. 

(2) There are certain readings of T, really singular, defended by 
Reitzenstein. Let us test one of them. At the end of note 5, p. 196, 
he refers to p. 14, l. 17, as a place wherein T alone has preserved the 
original reading. ‘The passage is near the end of the long introductory 
piece, and stands thus in my text: 


, ~ nn 
brip S& Ovpida dwrewiy petadioxe dvdpdv te Kai yuvaixav doias 
ovvtuxias, va da TovTwrv, xabdrep Aerrdypahov PiBriov, dvvyOjs cadas 
so 4 ‘ ‘ . , ~ - , ‘ € , ny ‘ > - 
ibeiv Kai tiv onv Kapdiay, da tis tapabécews TH pabvpiay 7) Ti dpédccav 
duvapevos THY ony Soxipalen. 


B lat, xafazrep Aerrdypadov BiBXiov 
W P xabdrep A€éyer 75 ypadov BiBriov 
T xaddmrep A€yer Td ypadixdv Adyrov. 


This last is the reading that Reitzenstein believes to be original. 
I wonder did he consider the question, What ‘Scriptural text’ (for 
ypadtixov Adyvov can mean nothing else) could be referred to? Further, 
did he consider by what process Aerrdéypadov PiBA‘ov could have 
originated out of A€yer 7d ypadixdvy Adywov? It is easy to see how the 
Aéyee 76 ypddov of WP could have come from Aerréypadov, and then 
how 70 ypadixdv Adyov was a further ‘correction’, an attempt to patch 
up the meaningless and’ impossible reading of WP, the congeners of 
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T, which the scribe of T (or rather of its ancestor r) found in his MS. 
But the reverse process— 

T: WP: Blat, 
seems plainly impossible. 

It will not be questioned that, in itself, 7d ypadixdv Adypov is 
a simpler and more obvious idea than Aerréypadov BiBdriov; and so 
Reitzenstein seems to adopt, irrespective of all the considerations that 
would weigh with the textual critic, just the reading that appears to him 
to give the best meaning: though in this case I do not think it really 
does so. 

When printing my. edition I put Aerréypadov BiBdALov between +t 
as probably corrupt, and suggested Aerroypadwv BiBrAiwy. M. Lucot 
has adopted this; but I now see that no correction is needed. 
Mr Lowther Clarke translates the text as follows: ‘Go near a bright 
window and seek encounters with holy men and women, in order that 
by their help you may be able to see clearly also your own heart as it 
were a closely-written book, being able by comparison to discern your 
own slackness or neglect’: as at a window one is able to read a closely- 
written book, so will you be able to read your own heart in the light of 
the examples and sayings of holy men contained in this book." The 
idea is artificial and the wording rhetorical, but not more so than much 
else in the book: in this Prologue and in other places the author shews 
himself something of a rhetorician. I conclude that the reading of T 
cannot be adopted. 

(3) Let us take another example of such subjective critical methods. 
At p. 16, l. 5 occur the words da riyv dobcicay jyiv rapa rod Xpurrod 
éfovoiav. Xpwrod is the reading of the three G MSS, WP and T 
alike, and of B.? ‘It is also attested by both Latin versions. The two 
Syriac versions, however, have ‘God’; and, apparently, just because he 
likes it better, Reitzenstein adopts this reading, writing rod @cod in place 
of rod Xpiorod (pp. 156, 157). Here, I cannot but think, the ‘philo- 
logist’ betrays himself. It may safely be said that no professional 
textual critic would venture to alter the text in face of the evidence. 
But philologists, especially when dealing with classical works, commonly 
have to edit texts from very scant materials, often from a single MS. 
In such cases conjectural emendation has to play a large part, and the 
editor’s critical acumen is shewn in the choice of the best out of 
a number of proposed emendations. Such subjective methods have 
small place in ecclesiastical texts like the Zausiac History, for the 


1 Similarly the German translator. I do not think Mr Lowther Clarke’s ‘Go near 
a bright window’ can be allowed to pass; rather, ‘ Better than a bright window’. 

2 Certain B MSS have variant Kupior, but the support of lat, is proof that Xporod 
was certainly the correct reading of 8 and B. 
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editing of which there exist textual sources so copious as to be even 
embarrassing. 

(4) In ch. xviii, on Macarius of Alexandria, is a series of four 
short passages found in the Greek offspring of y, viz. WPT, also in lat, 
(and the closely allied Coptic, where extant), but absent from B, lat, 
syr, (and syr, where extant). These passages I printed, not in the text, 
but underneath it as doubtful. Among them is the well-known conversa- 
tion between Macarius and the hyena whose cub he had cured of 
blindness. Reitzenstein criticizes me for excluding this passage, which 
he regards as manifestly genuine. 

My reasons were : , 

(r) In matter of structure and contents the union BA, represented 


by B and lat,, is, as has already been seen, the highest authority. 


(2) The Syriac version syr, being the earliest by five centuries of the 
extant offspring of y, its omission of these pieces demonstrates that they 
did not stand in y, but crept into its Greek representatives at some later 
date. 

(3) Thus the passages do not belong either to BA or to y, the two 
principal branches of G ; nor do they belong to syr,. 

(4) They probably had their origin in the textual type represented 
by lat, and Coptic. This was a type very inferior to the other two, and 
inferior also to syr,. 

The phenomena seemed to be analogous to those of Hort’s ‘ Western 
non-interpolations’. I could go on interminably, but I shall confine 
myself to one more instance. 

(5) Reitzenstein says that the passage on p. 50, ll. 12-17, shews well 
the worth of T. I print it, not as in my text, but as in T: 


SOy ait xdpy tis, os Seyyynoaro, xabapay dbdvyv hopoica kai katéxovra 
Bavxdduov tdaros ordlov- fv edeyev drobev airod clvar ard cradiov. Kai 
emi Hpépas tpeis Hdevoce BAErwv piv airiy peta Tod Bovxadiov os écrdcay, 
xatadaBeivy 5& airy ph dvvadpevos ws ei tay iepéwy Kal Tov proTypiwv 
éore eiv 77 Se €Amids Tod riety bropeivas yirovet. 

The only substantive difference from my text is the presence of the 
words xai trav pvorynpiwv éorw ideiv, found in T and B. The sentence 
has been a crux for the translators, ancient and modern alike. Reitzen- 
stein says (p. 176, note) that evidently (‘ offenbar’) the words as ém. . . 
iSeiy have got out of their place and ought to come between éorécav 
and xaraAaPeivy, thus restoring an intelligible meaning to the passage. 


' The Coptic version is extant only in a few fragments. Its principal value is 
that it demonstrates, by its close relationship with lat,, that this latter is no mere 
Latin depravation of one of the other Greek texts, but represents a real Greek type 
of text independent of BA and ¥ alike. 
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This reconstruction depends on two things, (r) the authenticity of the‘ 
words xai rav pvorypiwv éorw ideiv, and (2) the displacement of the 

clause of which they form part. It does not seem to present any 

difficulty to Reitzenstein that the clause (whether with or without the 

words xai tév pvornpiwy éorw ideiv) stands in its present place in all 

the Greek witnesses to the text, WP and T and B alike, and quite 

definitely in both Latin versions (the Syriac omit or alter the passage). 

Thus the hypothetical transposition would have to be placed at a point 

in the textual history prior to the formation of any one of the extant 

types of the text—prior to the point G in the stemma on p. 29. 

As to the words xai rév pvornpiwv éorw ideiv, they are found only in 
T and B. Reitzenstein’s explanation is that having got out of their 
proper place they were left out as unintelligible by the scribe of P (he 
should have said, the scribe of the archetype of P and W). But such 
a scribe would surely not have allowed the still more unintelligible as 
éxi trav iepéwy to remain. Here once again the words of TB defended 
by Reitzenstein have no trace in either of the Latin or either of the 
Syriac versions. They are demonstrably no more than one of the series 
of B glosses taken over by the scribe of T. He says that I rejected 
the words as a gloss without considering whether they have any 
meaning. I wonder did he consider the meaning of his own re- 
construction—whether girls robed in white linen could have been seen 
in the Christian Mysteries? they could be seen in Catholic processions 
in modern times, but hardly in the Liturgy of the fourth century. 

I still hold that I was well advised in regarding the words ds éxi ray 
iepéwv as of the nature of Hort’s ‘primitive errors’, ‘one affecting the 
texts of all existing documents, and thus incapable of being rectified 
without the aid of conjecture’, and that the proper thing to do was to 
leave them as such between t t.’ 

What has been said will, I hope, have made it clear that my 
refusal to take T as the most authentic source for the text was 
motived by the deterioration it had undergone through infiltrations 
of the metaphrastic rewriting of the book which is found in B; not, 
as Reitzenstein suggests, by its having preserved ‘the popular ortho- 
graphy of late Greek’. I do not know how he can have ascertained 
this feature of T. No eye but my own has examined this MS in 


1 In the apparatus the conjecture was offered that ‘ sicut somnians’ of lat, suggests 
L WCETIPEONEIPWN 
as the possible source of 
WCETITMNIEPEWN 
Lucot and Lowther Clarke adopt the suggestion ; the German translator omits the 
clause, as did the Syrians ; lat, boldly understands it of a sort of ‘mirage ’—‘ quod - 
in curvatura celi videri ambulantibus solet’—but what the Greek could be does 
not appear. 
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modern times, and none ever will, for it perished in the fire of 1903. 
So Reitzenstein can have no information concerning it, beyond that 
which I give in my volume. Nothing is there said of late Greek 
orthography, but examples are given of such readings as éuaprupicavro 
7a imdpxovra airod év éxeivy THs ds xwv (Eyepicavro ra iwrdpxovra airod 
év dxwyras & Exxov); or cai ds for Bias. I do not conceive that 
these and such as these are instances of popular late Greek orthography. 
However, when the editor arises who thinks T ought to be the basis 
of the text, I shall be happy to place my notes at his disposal. I shall 
be surprised if he does not soon come to the conclusion that the project 
must be abandoned. 

I do not think that Reitzenstein can have read with any care the 
‘Introduction on the Sources of the Text’. Had he done so, I believe 
his technical method in dealing with the textual problems would have 
been different. And yet in the Preface I had given the warning that 
‘no one will be in a position to pass judgement on the text here offered, 
who has not mastered the Introduction as a whole’ (p. iv). 

There are places in which T alone of the Greek MSS has preserved 
the true reading: this is possible under the stemma in cases where the 
others have all gone wrong in different ways. An instance occurs on 
p. 109, ll. 9, 10, where T has dvou, WP xpoaipeois, VC xpodbecis, 
B éés, and syr, ‘asceticism’; lat, supports T, ‘natura’: and so 
I adopted ¢ivcis in my text. In 1906 Reitzenstein pronounced it 
‘ wholly unintelligible ’ (‘ mir vollstandig unverstandlich ’— He//. Wunder- 
erzahlungen p. 65, note), and adopted és; but he now recognizes 
vous as the true reading (p. 62; I accept his correction that cai should 
be omitted in 1. 9). Similarly I do not doubt that there are other 
singular readings of T that preserve the true text ; the trouble is to be 
sure of them when they are not attested by a version. 

To conclude: the whole series of definite B enlargements found in T 
is to be rejected in its entirety. But there are also a number of what 
may be called merely variant readings attested by T and B, and very 
probably many of these are genuine, especially in the portions of the 
book wherein T presents an unalloyed G text. In the Introduction 
(p. xcii) I explained the reasons which made me chary in accepting 
such TB readings: owing to the extensive contamination of T by B, 
though many of these T B variants must be right, each one is individually 
suspect. 

My most serious critics at the time the text appeared, Professors Turner 
and Max Bonnet and Dr Preuschen,’ were agreed that I relied too much 
on the Paris MS (P). I admit that this is a valid criticism, and had 


1 In Journal of Theological Studigs, 1905; Revue des Etudes anciennes, 1904; 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1905. 
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I discovered the Wake MS (W)at an earlier stage I would have followed 
P much less confidently. The fact however remains that P is still the 
‘principal MS’, being the only Greek MS that contains an unadulterated 
G text of the whole book. 

Prof. Turner urged in particular that the series of 8 lat, readings 
ought to have been incorporated. Should a Greek MS of the BA type 
ever be forthcoming its claims would be strong to be made the basis of 
the text ; but so far not even the smallest Greek fragment of this type 
of text is known to exist. The reasons for my decision not to attempt 
to incorporate the B lat, readings are set forth on p. Ixxxiv. of the 
Introduction, and need not be repeated: they seem to me still to be 
valid. 

Were I to undertake now to re-edit the text, I would give less weight 
to P, and greater weight to the variants (strictly so called) of T, certainly 
when supported by any other witness to the text. The text would, no 
doubt, be improved in many places; but it would not be substantially 
altered: only the production of a Greek MS of type A could call for 
substantial alterations. 

I add a couple of notes on fresh textual material brought to light 
since 1904. 

(1) A Greek MS in America had escaped my notice. It was 
presented to the Library Company of Philadelphia a century ago, and is 
now ‘ Ridgway, 1141 (Cent. xiv)’. It is fully described in Proceedings 
of American Oriental Society, May, 1886. I have obtained photographs 
of some pages, and they shew that the MS belongs to the great B class, 
and is therefore of small value for textual purposes. 

(2) The fourth of the additional ‘ Homilies of Macarius’, printed by 
Mr. G. L. Marriott from Bodleian Cod. Baroc. 213, is made up of the 
long chapter xlvii of Hist. Zaus. ‘Chronius and Paphnutius’. That 
the piece is excerpted from /77s¢. Zaus. is not in question (_/. 7..S. Oct. 
1916 p. 68). It is a G text. 

At the end, as if spoken by Paphnutius, occurs the difficult piece in 
ch. lviii p. 152, 10-15 (cf. Introduction, p. Ixii), also in a G text. It 
is a welcome addition to the materials for establishing the text of one 
of the most puzzling passages in the book. 


E. CuTHBERT BUTLER. 


1 Macarit Anecdota, Harvard Theological Studies V (1918). 
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VARIANTS IN THE CONSONANTAL TEXT OF G.1 
IN THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL AND KINGS. 


§ 1. ‘The First Book of Psalms in Hebrew according to the text 

of G. 1’, as transcribed by me, with Introduction and facsimile of 
a notable page, is now published by the Cambridge Press. As in 
that Introduction I have given a description of the manuscript, it must 
suffice here to say that it is a manuscript of the whole Hebrew Bible, 
finished at Avignon A. D. 1419, and that I hope eventually to demonstrate 
that it is of supreme importance as regards its consonantal text, vowels, 
accents, and Masoretic notes. It is Kennicott’s Codex 425, and was 
(perfunctorily) examined for him by Paul Jacob Bruns. It is numbered 
52 in Ginsburg’s Jntroduction to the Hebrew Bible, and 42 in his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, published during the last few years by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. As to the extent of its use by Kennicott 
and Ginsburg, see § 3. From Dr Ginsburg’s possession it passed to 
that of Mr W. Aldis Wright, and was given by him in rgr2 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where its shelf-mark is W.A.W. Heb. 11,4. 
‘ § 2. The list of variants in § 9 comprises a@// variants other than 
‘full form for defective’ and ‘defective for full form ’, with the exception 
that in the cases of two proper names, “ty"7", and “¥N) 133), all 
occurrences are not listed. One important ‘full form for defective’ 
{1 K. x 2) has been given. It may be of value to remark that if a// 
variants in the consonantal text had been given for 1 Kings the number 
of variants would have been too against 51 in the published list, 
and for 2 Kings 141 against 73. In my own lists I am noting all 
variants, and at some distant date I hope to be able to publish 
all variants throughout the Bible as found in G. 1. 

§ 3. In my own lists I have recorded a// MSS of Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and Ginsburg supporting each variant, but in the list here 
published (§ 9) I have eliminated in the cases of common (i.e. largely 
supported) variants those MSS of Kennicott and De Rossi which 
are nowhere cited as supporting the rarer variants. Such a case 
may be seen in 1 Sam. ii 3. 
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For the accuracy of my own statements as to the variants in G. 1 
itself I can vouch: but for the accuracy of the statements of Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and Ginsburg I cannot vouch, but, where possible, I have 
checked one by another among this trio. But a short inspection of the 
various lists of MSS cited, both for the common and the rarer 
variants, will enforce the conclusion that we have here very far from 
. exhaustive evidence as to what number and what kind of MSS 
actually do support any particular variant. Startling evidence to the 
same effect comes from the fact that G. 1 (Kenn. 425) is cited by 
Kennicott. only twice among all the variants now published by me in 
the whole of Samuel—Kings, viz. 2 Sam. xxii 29 "°Sn ANN, and 1 K. i 18 
mmx) (both it will be noticed common variants); while among the 
variants not published it is cited once only, in the same verse in 
2 Sam. "3. And any scholar who examines Ginsburg’s notes will find 
that many of the most important variants are not noted by him at all, 
while in not a few cases where the variant is given G. 1 is not cited. 

The study of the existing MSS of the Hebrew Bible, with a view 
to discovering what their real evidence is as regards variants in the 
consonantal text, still remains untackled in any scientific fashion. 
Kennicott, De Rossi, and Ginsburg have indeed pointed a way towards 
such study: and the not inconsiderable labour spent Upon this paper 
will have been rewarded, if it shall have the effect of stirring up a few 
scholars to the work of digging in this strangely-neglected field. 

§ 4. In § 6 I have carefully listed and located the Hebrew MSS 
cited by me—partly in the selfish hope that other scholars may be 
drawn in to help me by examining some of .the MSS and sending me 
results where these touch on G. 1’s variants—partly with the desire to 
be of some general service in reopening the whole question, ‘ What és 
the evidence of the Hebrew MSS?’ And my listing of Greek MSS 
in § 7 has the same two objects in view. For the study of the 
Hebrew MSS and the study of the Greek MSS should be mutually 
complementary: and it is my own belief that in many important Greek 
variants Hebrew is much more zear/y behind the Greek than is now 
commonly supposed. 
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§ 5. WorKs OF REFERENCE CITED IN THE TWO FOLLOWING 
SECTIONS, WITH THE ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED. 


Angelo di Capua in Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali di alcune Biblioteche d’ Italia, 
Florence, 1878. 

Assem. Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codicum MSS Catalogus, by the Brothers 
Assemani, Rome, 1756. 

Biscioni, A. M. Hebraicae Florentinae Catalogus. 

Bramb. Die Handschriften ...in Karisruhe, ed. W. Brambach, 1891. 

Br. McL. ‘The Old Testament in Greek—Volume I.The Octateuch’, ed. A. E. 
Brooke and N. McLean, Cambridge, 1917. 

Coxe. Catalogus Codicum MSS ... in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus, by H. O. Coxe, 
1852. 

De Rossi. Variae Lectiones Veteris Testamenti, ed. J. Bern. De Rossi, Parma, 
1784-7, 4 vols. (and supplement, Studia Critica, 1798). 

G. Margoliouth. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Parts I-III, 1899-1915. 

Gi. C. D Ginsburg. Jntroduction to the... Hebrew Bible, 1897. The numbers 
in brackets refer ta the numbering in this, without brackets to Prophetae 
Priores (B. and F. Bible Soc.), 1911. 

Hohl. [M. H. Hohlenberg]. Codices Hebraici et Avabici Bibl. Reg. Hafniensis, 
1851. 

HoP. Vetus Tesfamentum Graecum, ed. R. Holmes and J. Parsons, Oxford, 
1798-1827. 

Kenn. Dissertatio Generalis, by Benjamin Kennicott, Oxford, 1780, at the end of 
his second volume of Vetus Testam. Hebr. (N.B. In one British Museum copy 
it is bound up at the beginning of vol. i.) 

Lagarde. Symmicta, Goettingen, 1877 (for the Erfurt MSS). 

M.R. J. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in’... Gonville and Caius 


College, 2 vols., 1907-8, and...in... St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1913, 
by M. R. James. 


Modona, Leonello, in the same Catalogues as cited under Ang. di Capua. 

Mucciolus, J. M. Catal. Bibliothecae Malatestae, 1780-84. 

Neub. Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, by Ad. Neubauer, 
1886, and vol. 2, by the same and A. Cowley, 1906. Corrections of the 
references given in first vol. are marked (x ). 

Peyron. Codices Hebraici Manu Exarati Reg, Bibliothecae. B. Peyron, Turin, 1880. 

Rahlfs. Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments, fiir das 
Septuaginta- Unternehmen, by Alfred Rahlfs. 

Sch. Sz. Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts... in the University Library, by 
S. M. Schiller-Szinessey, vol. i (and only), 1876. 

Stei. Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 2 vols., 
1878, 1897, by M. Steinschneider; also his Catalogue of the Hamburg MSS, 
1878. 

Zot. [Zotenberg]. Catalogue des Manuscrits hébr. et sam. de la Biblioth2que 
Imperiale, 1866. (There is a useful Supplement by Steinschneider in Zeitschrift 

Siir hebriische Bibliographie, vi, 1902.) 
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101 
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108 
112 
113 
114 
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128 


129 
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136 
139 


145 
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152 


154 
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§ 6. Hesrew MSS cITED BY ME. 
(1) MSS cited by Kennicote. 
Kenn. Place. Shelf-mark. Contents. References. 
1 Oxford, Bodleian Digby Or. 32, 33 (x) Bible Neub. 14, 15 
2 Oxford, Bodleian Selden A 47 (x) Pent. Hapht, Neub. 1 
3 Oxford, Bodleian Pococke 347, 348 Bible Neub. 8, 9 
4 Oxford, Bodleian Huntington 11, 12 Bible Neub. 16, 17 
18 Oxford, Bodleian Marshall (Or.) 1 (x) Pent. Meg. Hapht. Job Neub. 19 
19 Oxford, Bodleian Pococke 30 Pent. Meg. Hapht. &c. Neub, 32 
21 Oxford, Bodleian Marsh 607 (x) Judges Kings Neub, 84 
23 Oxford, Bodleian Marshall (Or.) 3 (x) Prophets Neub. 76 
30 Oxford, Bodleian Tanner (Or.) 173 (x) Proph. Hag. Neub. 72 
56 Oxford, Bodleian Selden superius 106(x) Eccl.Esth.someHapht. Neub. 130 
60 Oxford, Bodleian Huntington 617 Hapht. (Roll) Neub. 67 
7o Oxford,Corp.Chr.Coll. 7 Former Proph, Coxe VII : 
(Note that the description under Neub. 2435 is wrong.) 
80 Oxford, Oriel Coll. 73 Pent. Hapht. &c. Neub. 2437 
82 Oxford, Bodleian Kennicott 2 Bible Neub, 2323 (x) 
84 Oxford, Bodleian Kennicott 10 (x ) Bible Neub. 2324 
85 Oxford, Bodleian Kennicott 5 Former Proph. Neub, 2329 
89 Cambridge, Univ. Libr. M m., 5. 27 Bible Sch, Sz. 12 
go Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Ee. 5. 8 Former Proph. Sch. Sz, 21 
93 Cambridge, Gonville & 404 Proph. Hag. M. R, J. p. 471 
Caius Coll. 
96 Cambridge, St. John’s A 2 Proph. M. R. J. p. 2 
Coll. 
99 London, Brit. Mus. King’s 1 Bible . Marg. 56 Gi. (9) 36 
100 London, Brit. Mus, Harley 1528 Bible . Marg. 57 Gi. (3) 22 
101 London, Brit. Mus. Harley 5498 a, b, c, d Bible Marg. 59 . 
102 London. Brit. Mus. Harley 5710, 5711 Bible . Marg. 54 Gi. (4) 13 
108 London, Brit. Mus. Harley 7621 Pent. Hapht. Meg. Marg. 234 


AgaHAAARL AH 


112 London, Brit. Mus. Harley 5722 Proph. . Marg. 126 Gi. 69 
113. London, Brit. Mus. Harley 5774 Proph. Marg. 121 Gi. (6) 37 
114 London, Brit. Mus. Harley 5720 Proph. Marg. 123 Gi. (5) 4 
115 London, Brit. Mus. Harley 5721 Kings-Mic. Marg. 132 Gi. 66 


128 (London biblioth. Societ. Reg. 1 Bible Kenn.) . 
This MS (inaccurately described) was listed as No. xxvii in the Catalogue of the Misc. MSS... of 
the Royal Society, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Lond. 1840. It has since disappeared. 
129 London, Brit. Mus. Arundel Or, 2 Pent. Hapht. Meg. G. Marg. 68 Gi. (7) 12 
130 London, Brit. Mus. Arundel Or. 16 Proph. Hag. G. Marg. 118 Gi. (8) 5 
136 Oxford, Bodleian Kennicott 3 Pent. Meg. Hapht. Neub. 2325 
139 Aberdeen, University D?. 5. 41 Bible Cat. (1873) vol. 2,p. 801 


144 (New York penes D. Sampson Simson Bible Kenn.) 
145 (Strassburg biblioth. Pub. Proph. Hag. Kenn.) 
130 Berlin MS Or. Fol. 1-4 Bible Stei. Berlin 1 
15r (St. Blase, Saxony biblioth. Monasterit S. Blasii Pent. Meg. Hapht. Kenn.) 
153 (Butzow penes Clar. O. G. Tychsen Commentarius in Biblia Kenn.) 


Rashianus 


154 Karlsruhe Reuchlin 2 Proph. Bramb. 2. Gi. 3 





SSS Se 


——— 





Kenn. 


155 
158 
160 


172 
173 


180 
182 
187 


195 
196 


198 
201 
210 
224 
227 
228 
240 
242 
244 


a5t 


536 
57° 
572 
580 
583 
601 
602 
607 
632 
680 


Place. 


Karlsruhe 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Berlin 


(Note that Gi. wrongly calls this MS Berlin 1. 
Florence,Bibl.Laurent. 


Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Hamburg 
(Jena 

(Milan 


(Milan 
(Milan 


(Nuremberg 
(Nuremberg 
Paris 
(Konigsberg 
Rome, Vatican 
Rome, Vatican 
Rome, Bibl. Angel. 
(Rome 
(Rotterdam 
Turin 

Turin 

Turin 

Turin 

(Zurich 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

(Stuttgart 

Parma 
Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 
Parma : 
Bologna 

Cesena 

Parma 

London, Brit. Mus. 
Parma 

Parma 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Hamburg 
Oxford, Bodleian 


Shelf-mark. 


Reuchlin 1 
Supplément 5 
MS Or. Fol. 1210, 1211 


Plut. 1 par. alt. Cod 30 
2 in 4° 

I in 4° 

9 in 4° 

2, 3 in fol. 

3 in 4° 

5 in fol. 

1 in fol. 

27, 28 

bib. Acad. fol. 

bib, Ambros. fol. B. 56 


bib. Ambros. 8° 
bib. Ambros. fol. E. 86 


bib. Pub. 

Sol. bib. Ebner 2 
Ancien Fonds 29 
bib. Reg. fol. 

[Vat. Pal. 9 

[Vat. Urbin. 1 

A. I, 2 

bib. Maronit. fol. 
penes Cl. Meerman 
Al3,4 

A IV 29 

AIV3 

Alll 26 

dono datus a Duce Rohan 12° 
Ancien Fonds 14 
Ancien Fonds 36, 37 
St Germain 2 

bib, Consist. fol. 


W.A.W. Heb. 11,, 


bib. Malatest, Plut. 29 Cod. 1 


Add, 15,251 


MS Or, Fol. 1212 

MS Or. Fol. 1213 

MS Or. Fol. 5, 6, 7 
22 

Marshall (Or.) 42 (x) 


Contents. 


Bible 
Bible 
Bible 


Bible 

Bible 

Bible 

Former Proph. 

Bible 

Bible 

Pent. Hapht. Meg. 

Bible 

Proph. Hag. 

Proph. 

Former Proph. Meg. 
Jer. Isai. 

Proph. 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. 
Job, &c. 

Bible 

Proph. Hag. 

Bible 

Proph. Hag. 

Bible 

Bible 

Former Proph. Hag. 

Bible 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. 

Proph, Hag. 

Bible 

Proph. Hag.(-Meg.) 

Bible 

Bible 

Proph. 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. 

Proph. 
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References. 


Bramb. 1 
Zot. 1, 2, 3 Gi. (58) 20 
Stei. Berlin 125 Gi, 30 


It is Lagarde’s A.) 


Biscioni, p. 70 
Hohl. V 
Hohl. I 

Hohl. XVII 
Hohl. III, 1V 
Hohl. VI 
Hohl. XI 
Hohl. II 

Stei. Hamb. 16 
Kenn.) 
Kenn.) 


Kenn.) 
Kenn.) 


Kenn.) 

Kenn.) 

Zot. 32 

Kenn.) 

Assem. p. 9] 
Assem. p. 409] 
Ang. di Cap. 
Kenn.) 

Kenn.) 
Peyron III 
Peyron CX 
Peyron LXEXXV 
Peyron LXXV 
Kenn.) 

Zot. 87 

Zot. 48, 49 
Zot. 86 


Pent. Meg. Hapht. Job Kenn.) 


Bible 

Bible 

Proph. 

Proph. 

Pent. Hapht. Meg. 
Bible 

Bible 

Former Proph. 

Pent. Former Proph. 
Bible 

Bible 

Bible 

Proph. 

Festival Prayers, &c. 


De Rossi 752 

Gi. (52) 42. G.z 

De Rossi 305 
Modona 6B 
Mucciolus, vol. 2, p. 188 
De Rossi 579 

G. Marg. 61 Gi. (22) 43 
De Rossi 701 

De Rossi 716 

Stei. Berl, 126 (Lag. B) 
Stei. Berl. 127 (Lag.C) 
Stei. Berl. 2 

Stei. Hamb. 11 

Neub. 1044 (x) 








(Intr. 


(28) 
(15) 
(25) 
(37) 
(13) 
(21) 
(14) 
(20) 
(5°) 
(36) 
(11) 
(49) 
(16) 
(18) 
(23) 
(26) 
(53) 
(55) 
(38) 
(54 
(48 


(45 





58) 20 
Gi, 30 


b. 188 


2) 43 


g.B) 
g-C) 





(Intr. ) 


(28) 
(15) 
(25) 
(37) 
(13) 
(21) 
(14) 
(20) 
(50) 
(36) 
(11) 
(49) 
(16) 
(18) 
(23) 
(26) 
(53) 
(55) 
(46) 
(38) 
(54) 
(48) 


(45) 


(B. & F. 
B.S.) 
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(2) De Rossi’s MSS—all at Parma. 


I, 2, 4, 13, 16, 20, 187, 191, 196, 211, 226, 228, 233, 248, 265, 295, 335, 
341, 346, 380, 405, 420, 440, 443, 486, 502, 543, 545, 562, 575, 576, 594, 596, 
604, 614, 627, 656, 663, 674, 679, 688, 700, 737, 850, 851, 868. 
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(De Rossi—Codices Exteri. A few have been occasionally cited by 


me, with his numbering.) 


(3) ASS cited by Ginsburg. 


Place. 


7 London, Brit. Mus. 

9 London, Brit. Mus. 
II London, Brit. Mus. 
14 London, Brit. Mus. 
16 London, Brit. Mus. 
17 London, Brit. Mus. 
19 London, Brit. Mus. 
21 London, Brit. Mus. 
24 London, Brit. Mus. 
26 London, Brit. Mus. 
27 London, Brit. Mus. 
31 London, Brit. Mus. 
32 London, Brit. Mus. 
33 London, Brit. Mus. 
34 London, Brit. Mus. 
38 London, Brit. Mus. 


40 Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 
41 Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 


44 London, Brit. Mus. 
46 London, Brit. Mus. 


49 Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 


52 London, Brit. Mus. 


58 Cambridge, Trin. Coll. 


59 London, Brit. Mus. 
60 London, Brit. Mus. 
62 London, Brit. Mus. 
67 London, Brit. Mus. 


Shelf-mark. 


Add, 21161 
Add. 9403 

Add. 15451 

Or. 2201 

Add. 9400 

Add. 15250 
Add. 9401, 9402 
Add. 14760 

Or. 4227 

Or. 2091 

Add. 9398 

Or. 2696 

Add. 9404 

Add. 9407 

Add, 15252 
Add. 19776 
W.A.W. Heb. 12 


W.A.W. Heb. 14 


Or. 2370 
Or. 2210 


W.A.W. Heb. 13 


Or. 2626-2628 
W.A.W. Heb. 21 
Or. 2369 

Or. 2371 

Add. 15283 

Add, 11657 


Contents. 


Proph. Hag. 

Pent. Hapht. and var. 
Bible 

Bible 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. 
Bible 


Pent. Meg. Hapht. Hag. 


Proph, 

Bible 

Proph. Hag. 
Proph. Hag. 

Pent, Meg. Hapht. 
Pent. Meg. Hapht. 
Pent. Hapht. 
Bible 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. 
Bible 

Pent. Meg. Hapht. Job 
Former Proph. 
Former Proph. 
Pent. Proph. 
Bible 

Bible 

Former Proph. 
Former Proph. 
Pent. Hapht. Meg. 
Proph, 


References. 


Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 
Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 
. Marg. 


a 


AMAHMHAAAD 


. Marg. 


aM 
= 
DD 
g 


There is no double numbering in my lists—Kennicott’s numbers, 
where such exist, are always used, with the single exception of G. 1 itself 


(Kennicott’s 425). 


. Marg. 


. 129 
. 131 
- 84 

. 125 








| 


—— 


= 
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§ 7. MSS or LXX uNDER HOLMES AND PARSONS’S NUMBERS, 
HoP Br. McL. Place. Class-mark, CRahif. 
II B Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 1209 (IV) 
Ill A London, Brit. Mus. Royal I D v-viii (V) 
x M Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin 1 (VII) 
XI N Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 2106 (VIII) 
19 b’ Rome, Chigi R VI 38 (XII) 
29 b, Venice, St. Mark’s Gr. 2 (X/XI) 
44 d Zittau A. (XV) 
52 e Florence, Bibl, Laur. Acquisti 44 (XIV) 
56 i Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 3 A. D. 1093 
71 Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 1 (XIII) 
74 Florence, Bibl. Laur. S. Marco 700 (XIII) 
82 ° Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin 3 (XIT) 
93 rs London, Brit. Mus. Royal I D. ii (XII) 
108 b Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 330 (XII) 
120 q Venice, St. Mark’s Gr. 4 (XI) 
121 y Venice, St. Mark’s Gr. 3 (X) 
123 lost [Dorothei V] 
134 t Florence, Bibl. Laur. Plut. V 1 (XI) 
144 s Vienna, Imper. Libr. Theol. gr. 23 (XII/XIID) 
158 Basle, Univ.-Bibl. B VI 22 (XIII) 
236 Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 331 (XI) 
242 Vienna, Imper. Libr. Theol. gr. 135 (XIV) 
244 Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 333 (XI) 
245 Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 334 (XII) 
246 Rome, Vatican Vat. gr. 1238 A.D. TIQ5 
247 Rome, Vatican Urbin. gr. 1 (X) 





§ 8. In the following section the readings of the Modern Text cited 


are those of Kittel’s edition (1905). The listing of Kennicott’s Heb. MSS 
is based on the lists in his Vetus Test. Hebr. (§ 5), amplified and 
corrected with the help of De Rossi’s Variae Lectiones and Ginsburg’s 
Prophetae Priores, 1911 (i.), while the numbers of De Rossi and 
Ginsburg are cited from their own works. MSS of LXX are numbered 
and cited from HoP (7.), but have been checked where possible by 
the help of Swete’s Septuagint. I have myself collated the Vulgate, 
using Sabatier and Tischendorf, and the Targum (less carefully), using 
the early Polyglotts and Lagarde. For the Syriac and Arabic Versions 
I have relied on my Authorities. 
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CITED BY ME IN COLLATION SaM.—Kincs (1-4 KINGDOMS). 


























Contents for K, Lacunae in K. (Rahlfs). HoP. 
-- 1-4 K.... Il 
- 1-4 K.... 1 K, xii 17-xiv 9 Iit 
--- I-3 K. (ends 3 K. viii 40) 1 K, iv 19-x 19: xiv 26-xxv 33 x 
oe 1-4 K.... 3 K. viii 8-xi 16 XI 
-- 1-4 K. ... a 19 
-- I, 2 K.... 3,4 K. 29 
-- 1-4 K.... 44 
- 1-4 K.... - 52 
w- 1-4 K,... aaereene 56 
coe 1-4 K. ... 71 
- 1-4 K.... 74 
-- I-4K, 82 
«- 1-4 K,... eee © 93 
oe 1-4 K. 108 
oo 1-4 K. ... 120 
-- 1-4 K.... 4 K. ix 20-x 14 121 
1-4 K. 123 
ove Bg KE. ... 134 
vo Bg Bis ass 144 
1-4 K.... 1 K, xiii g-xiv 43 158 
.-. 1-4 K, (Cat.)... ‘ _ — - 236 
-. -4 K, (Cat.) (ends 4 K. xxv 7) 1 K, iii 1-iv 10: 2 K. xii 10-31 242 
1-4 K, 1 K, x g-xi 2: xvi 20-xvii 10; 244 
xxix 5-xxxi 6: 2 K. xi 3-21 
1-4 K.... —— 245 
1-4 K.... 246 
1-4 K. (ends 4 K, xxv 27) 4 K xx 2-21 247 





Gteg. Magn. 
Lucif. Calar. 


Sabat. 


Verc. 





Works consulted, and abbreviations used in § 9 are: 


1899, 2 vols. (Vol. xl of Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat.) 


Corp. Script. Eccl, Lat.). 


of vol. i, bound as vol. ii. 


1860-64. 


Gregorius Magnus as cited by Vercellone. 
Luciferi Calaritanit Opuscula, ed. G. Hartel, Vienna, 1886 (vol. xiv of 


Aug. Sancti Aurelii Augustini De Civitate Dei, ed. Emanuel Hoffmann, Vienna, 


Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica, ed. 


D. P. Sabatier, Paris, 1751. 3 vols. in 6, Kings i-iv are in the second part 


Variae Lectiones Vulgatae Latinae Bibliorum, ed. C. Vercellone, Rome, 
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§ 9. PRINCIPAL VARIANTS IN THE CONSONANTAL TEXT oF G. 1, SAM.—KINGs. 


Ref. 
1Sam.i 3 
4 
15 

a 
23 
ii 1 
3 
21 
30 
34 
iii 5 
9 

21 
iv 6 
16 
vi 7 
viii 1 


Modern Text, G. 1. 


Versions, 
Ww om. 
Kenn. 80, 151, 680. 
mm) om. II 
Kenn. 70, 
. TORS mw ‘2 [Arm. HoP.] Vulg. 
Kenn. 56, 136, 384, De Rossi 443, 543- 
; . Ww om. 
mma mina snbya 


De Rossi 2rr. 


xd) by Vulg. 
Kenn. 1, 4, 18, 19, 56, 60, 85, 8¢, 93, 96, 108, 125, 136, 150, 153, 
172, 174; 177, 196, 244, 246, 249, 251, 253, 384, 580, 583 +sixteen 
MSS. De Rossi 1 (in Hapht.), 2, 16, 191, 226, 233, 440, 443, 486, 
502, 543, 594, 627, 663, 674, 688, 700, 850, 851 -+seventeen MSS. 
Gi. 9, 33, 38, 67. 

mn py 

Kenn. 30, 85, 114, 130, 240, 246. 


b 


my ns 


om. X, 52, 123, 158, 236, 
244, 245. [Aug. De 
Civit. Dei, lib. 17, 
ch. 5 vol. ii p. 220 
ll. 26, 27.] 


pn} pnp 5x1 
Kenn. 249. 
‘nenp xd 23 nap xd [te filimi: Greg. Magn. 
et Arabs. Verc.] 
Kenn. 30. ; 
mn om. II 
Kenn. 85. 
Sere de Seow de rdw 
wm wh WOR" 
ovn _ om. 
nby om. 
Kenn. 1, 178. 
“WSS >) 


Kenn. 145, 246, 251, 580. 


De Rossi 604. 
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Ref. Modern Text. 


G. I 
1 Sam. 
* viii 8 D3 om. 
Kenn. 70, 
20 , ns om. 
ix 3 Suey vox Siew aby vox 
x 18 ' Syne me pone 
Kenn. 4, 228, 246, 249. De Rossi 2, 211 
24 mn om. 

xii 12 (1°) sn om. 

xiii 8 xr Bb) 
14 om, 
Kenn. 30. 

xiv 29 in om. 

32 Dyn dy 
38 bw om. 

xv 2 Missy om. 
xvi To nbxa mm sna xd atm sana adsa xb 
xvii 40 b wr om. 
XViii 11 MIN om. 

20 bw na Saw wt na 
23 bw Saw qdpn 

xix 5 Sener 5b Serena 

xx 6 ow om. 
xxi 5, 6 jam * ** WON (21 words) om. 
xxii 11 ns bx 

Kenn. 93. 
20 “Mas aT WIN 
xxiii 14 (1°) "3703 om. 
Kenn, 128, 150. 
xxiv 4 (3) Sew Sw mx 
5 (4) T28 pe 
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Versions, 


[avrov 19, 44, 247] 


[ Apoverns Arm. HoP.] 


[xac eyvw Twvabay Kae 


€LTTEV II} 


[Vulg. Cod. D. Vere.] 


[ Lucif. Calar. p. 89 1. 4] 
[Slav. Ostrog. HoP.] 


Kenn. 2, 30, 82, 89, 113, 128, 144, 150, 155, 158, 168, 178, 182, 195, 
210, 224, 240, 251, 253+two MSS. Gi. 14, 24, 25, 26, 34, 49. 


12 (11) }"yo 999 NX N7D3"3 
Kenn. 30, 112. 


15 (14) ANN 


om, 


om 


29, 44, 246 


fom. ov 2° ITI] 








= = 


ee 
SS ee eS ; = : ‘ 
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Ref. Modern Text. S. 5. Versions. 
t Sam. 
xxvi 16 ns ‘) «6Vulg. 
Kenn. 250. 
XxVill 13 ‘RT om. 
xxix 4 momdna +++ di (5 words) om. 
Kenn. 240. 
8 sy sy («IT 
Kenn. 227. ; 
9 pdx onder 
Kenn. 30, 82, 89, 93, 96, 150, 182, 224. 
XXX 24 ™n ayn II Vulg. 
Kenn. 1, 2, 23, 30, 89, 90, 99, 113, 128, 130, 154, 168, 172, 175, 
176, 182, 195, 198, 201, 210, 224, 227, 246, 602+nine MSS. 
Gi. (incl. tn) 7, 11, 14, 21, 24, 25, 26, 34, 40, 49, 52, 58. 
XXxi 4 max om. 
6 D3 Ds) = Vulg. Syr. 
Kenn. 23, 30, 70, 89, 93, 96, 112, 150, 154, 187, 198, 201, 224, 253, 
570, 580, 583. De Rossi 2, 20, 191, 380, 440, 596, 604, 663. Gi. 7, 
21, 24, 27. 
2Sam.i 1 pbnyn spony 
Kenn. 112, 174. De Rossi 295, 545, 575, 596. Gi. 34, 58. 
au") 32) VN 
IO - oy by 
some Se por wri bx [ad te dominum meum 
huc. Vulg.] 
21, 22 pai * * (2°) 73 (9 words) om. 
ii 2 mdyarn ndoysn 
8 Ww om. 
9 YRT “win = =Vulg. Syr. 
10 Dw om. 
21 (1°) > om. Vulg. 
25 sa] m™ XI 
iii 20 sand om. 
26 mon TTVON 
iv 12 WYP YP 
vi 3 myaaa ndxn pas py nya33 
vii 18 Mi STN IN mA 
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Kenn. 99. 











Ref. 


2 Sam. 
vii 19 
20 


Vili 3 


xi 10 


25 
xili 7 
31 
xiv 17 


20 
27 


XV 31 
Xvi 17 
xvii 1 
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Modern Text. G, 1. Versions. 
Met Ty Ty met 
WI om. 44 

[Cf. Gi. 40 31 Hy] 

Ty “ty.93957 one word II 
Kenn. 30, Gi. 11. 

sytind sty and one word II 
Kenn, 30, 89, 113. Gi. 27. 

tyTIH a) o | 


Kenn. 1, 2, 3, 84, 85, 90, 93, 112, 113, 128, 172, 174, 176, 210, 246, 
249, 250, 524, 570, 572. De Rossi 2, 4, 13, 20, 187, 191, 196, 226, 
335» 341, 346, 380, 575, 596, 604, 627, 663, 679, 688 + thirteen MSS. 
Gi. 14, 26, 40, 67. 


‘JIN om. 
INNS “IMN3 on [semper panem, added 
by second hand in 
MS. Corb. n. 3. 
Note by Sab.] 
ww" DVIS MI" 
yr yrmi 19, 82, 93, 108, 247 


Kenn. 30, 70, 150, 182, 187, 201, 250, 524. De Rossi 20, 191, 211, 
341, 380, 679, 


on om. 
Kenn. 30. 
ns om. 
Kenn. 90, 154. De Rossi 2, 13, 545. 
by nx 
Kenn. 84. 
D°3¥3 om. 
Kenn. 168. 
” mm IT Vulg. 
Kenn. 30, 70, 93. 
2 MN om. 
TWN om, Vulg. 
Kenn. 89. 
NT “WON om. 
ON Sx win aR 


ndvax 5x om. 
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Ref. 
2 Sam. 


xvii 


XViil 


xix 


xxi 


XXxii 


9 
27 


I 


3r 
It 


17 


18 


27 


29 


19 


26 


29 
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Modern Text. G, 1. Versions, 
N33 om. 
sa7 xbp aa bp 


Kenn. 2, 3, 23, 30, 70, 84, 85, 93, 96, ror, 155, 158, 160, 172, 175, 
176, 182, 201, 210, 242, 249, 250, 253+four MSS. 
‘Dyn ne nym [IgiturconsideratoDavid 
populo suo. Vulg. | 


ONY OM ONY NI one 
arn om. 29, 44 
and om. 
py a) 
nxipd nepd awe 
jO"IID wy voy yom §=[per avrov 1° om. 56] 
sbon nx sbon bx 


Kenn. 1, 82, 89, 100, 101, 112, 113, 114, 139, 145, 154, 155, 158, 
168, 174, 176, 178, 201, 224, 227, 253, 524, 570, 580, 583 + three MSS. 
De Rossi 1, 2, 20, 187, 191, 196, 211, 226, 295, 335, 341, 346, 380, 
44°, 545, 576, 596, 604, 627, 679, 688+eleven MSS. Gi. 7, rr, 14, 
17, 27, 40, 49, 58. 


DN om. [om. ort 44, 71, 74, 93, 
108, 245 | 
Kenn. 158. 
pnd nana anand 
nondon mondo II 
Kenn. 60. 
333 3333 


Kenn. 4, 30, 70, 85, 89, 96, 100, 113, II4, 150, 210, 224, 249, 250, 
253, 572. Gi. 11, 14, 27, 52. 
333 3133 
Kenn. 30, 70, 85, 96, 100, 150, 160, 210, 224, 240, 250, 572, 6or. 
Gi. 11, 14, 52. 
(2°) py py? II Vulg. Syr. 
Kenn. 30, 108, 174. De Rossi 4, 20, 233, 405, 420, 502, 700, 850. 
Gi. 9, 24, 31, 38, 40. 
mins yan ans X, XI, 19, 29, 52, 56, 
71, 74, 82, 93, 108, 
120, 121, 123, 134, 
144, 158, 226, 244, 
246 (?) ++seven MSS 
(at Avyxvov pov puries 
44) Syr. 
Kenn. 1, 18, 93, 250, 526, 536, 570, 607, 632. _De Rossi 196, 486, 
543, 545, 614, 674, 868. De Rossi exter. 123. 








)y 





Ref. 
2 Sam. 
XXil 34 


44 
xxiii 34 


XXxiv I2 


16 


18 


1 K.i17 


18 


25 
27 
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Modern Text. G. 1. Versions, 


yon bx II Vulg. 
Kenn. 1, 2, 4, 18, 23, 56,60, 82, 93, 96, 108, 112, 113, 114, 128, 
150, 154, 172, 174, 176, 182, 187, 195, 196, 210, 224, 227, 242, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 253, 294+ fourteen MSS. Gi. 19, 21, 24, 29, 31, 32, 
33> 38; 41, 49, 58, 62. 


xd py xd swe py 
(2°) 73 om. {Compl. } 
See H. P. Smith’s and Kittel’s notes. 
n> n> aoxd II 
Kenn. 113. 
mas AANA 


Kenn. 1, 2, 30, 93, 96, 112, 158, 168, 172, 174, 176, 227, 240, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 253+one MS. Gi. 34, 67. 


npn opm IT Vulg. 
Kenn. 99, 113, 150, 172. 
8 son ssw III, XI, 44, 52, 56, 71, 


° 74, 82, 93, 120, 121, 


123, 134, 144, 158, 

236, 242, 244, 245, 

246,247 +sevenMSS. 

[6 MSS Vulg. Vere. | Syr. 

Kenn. 30, 80, 129, 174, 196, 244, 307, 325, 366, 580. De Rossi 16, 
20, 187, 248, 265, 562, 594, 596,656, 851. Gi. 9, 19, 52. 

(2°) Any mnsi II Vulg. Syr. Targ. 
Kenn. 2, 18, 19, 23, 56, 85, 90, 93, 96, 100, ro2z, 108, 112, 114, 128, 


129, 130, 136, 150, 151, 154, 158, 172, 174, 175, 176, 182, 187, 195, 


198, 201, 210, 224, 228, 244, 246, 249, 250, 251, 253, 307, 325, 306, 
384, 409, 524, 526, 570, 580, 601, 602, 632 + one hundred and forty-two 
MSS. De Rossi 1, 2, 13, 16, 20, 187, 196, 211, 226, 233, 248, 265, 
295, 335 341; 346,.380, 440, 443, 543, 562, 575, 594, 596, 614, 627, 
656, 663, 674, 679, 688, 737, 850, 851, 868+thirty-eight MSS. 
De Rossi exter. 1, 2, 29, 33, 40, 41, 42, 44, 50. Gi. 7, 9, 11, 16, 21, 
24, 26, 31, 32, 33, 38, 40, 58, 67. 

POR" “DN 

y73y J7ay II Vulg. Syr. Targ. 
Kenn. 2, 3, 4, 18, 21, 23, 30, 56, 60, 70, 80, 82, 85, 89, 93, 96, 101, 
108, 112, 114, 128, 129, 136, 145, 150, 151, 154, 155, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 182, 187, 195, 196, 198, 201, 210, 224, 240, 242, 244, 
246, 249, 253, 384, 409+twenty MSS. De Rossi (Spanish MSS only) 
187, 295, 335, 341, 575, 679, 850, 851+three MSS. Gi. 7, 9, 11, 
16, 18, 19, 21, 26, 27, 29, 31, 32, 33» 34, 38 49, 41, 46, 56, 58, 62. 
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Ref. 
1 K. i°34 
41 
47 
52 


T5 
26 


32 
46 
ili 4 
17 
vi 7 
15 
vii 18 
29 
32 


51 
viii 64 


xi 15 


23 


xii 21 
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Modern Text. G. 2%. Versions. 
pry pry me 
m pn ANP «19, 82, 93, 108 
abe rds mn [Kupuos 0 @eos 19] 
rm DN om. 
m3) mm Vulg. 
DM 35 om. (cf. Vulg.) 
2) nx © [Slav. Ostrog. HoP.] 
[xa 74, 120, 134, 144 
et Vulg. | 
yap om. 
ns om. 
maton by m3 
Asin om. 
Kenn. 177. 
3 55 b5 55 
sy sy) II Syr. 


Kenn. 2, 3, 70, 82, 85, 99, Tor, 130, 145, 150, 155, 168, 198, 250. 
De Rossi 4, 187, 295, 346, 576, 604, 627, 737. Gi. 21. 


230 om. 
3 2 [Several MSS Vulg. 
Verc. | 
TON MON “IM 242[ several MSS. Verc.] 
noxdon nadpn 
qbon See 2a 52) adnan 
mo200n yAsa nvsD0n 
modern noSenn 


Kenn. 2, 30, 93, 112, 113, 150,154, 198, 250, 253, 409, 570+ four MSS, 
De Rossi 20, 191, 335, 545) 575, 663, 679+ five MSS. Gi. 14, 27, 34. 


DIN nN ove. = Vulg. Targ. 
Kenn. 82, 85, 153. De Rossi 380, 545, 688. 
wy sym =«Vulg. 


Kenn. 1, 4, 85, 93, 112, 113, 128, 145, 174, 176, 178, 210, 246, 249, 
250, 570, 572, 580. De Rossi 4, 20, 187, 191, 226, 335, 341, 346, 
440, 545, 596, 604, 627, 663, 679, 688+eleven MSS, Gi. 26, 27 
40, 58, 67. 


mwy wy 


Kenn. 150. 








| 





Ref, 


1 K. xiii 17 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


Modern Text. G. 1. 
awn xd awn xy 


5! 


Versions. 


II Vulg. Syr. 


Kenn. 1, 2, 3, 4, 21, 23, 30, 85, 93, 96, 130, 145, 150, 154, 158, 168, 
172, 173, 182, 195, 224, 253, 570, 572, 580, 6or, 602+three MSS. 
De Rossi 2, 4, 13, 20, 187, 191, 211, 440, 545, 663, 679, 688, 737 


+three MSS. Gi. 7, 11, 21, 26, 27, 49, 52. 


26 9373 9353 
Kenn. 174. 
xiv 6 ns mn 
10 “Wy sy“ Vulg. 
Kenn. 1, 23, 30, 70, 89, 93, 96, IOI, 114, 145, 150, 154, 155, 174, 
182, 187, 224, 240, 249, 253+two MSS, Gi. 7, 11, 14, 21, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 52, 58. (Gi.’s note needs correcting here.) 
XV 27 mad y25 
xvi 13 WDAA AWN) om. (cf. LXX) 
26 (2°) Sewn om. 71 
29 SINAN axnx_ II 
xvii 12 o om. 
xviii 12 mn Any 
19 (1°) mxo om. 
36 Serena Saeed II Vulg. 
Kenn. 19, 151, 154, 602. 
m= Ss na M2 ANN = [Kar erokepnoavavtyv ig, 
71, 82, 93, 108, 245] 
14 ” om. 
20 . OR WR TS 
25 vy" wy" 
Kenn. 1. 
31, 32 opws** mm (5 words) om. 
xxi 4 ayn ayt 
9 oED3 omap (cf. Vulg.) 
Kenn. 4. 
II vy om. 
xxii 4 ‘JPDIDD’**(2°)9ON% (11 words) om. 
13 he iat“ Vulg. Syr. 


Kenn. 1, 2, 21, 30, 70, 93, 96, 115, 128, 144, 145, 150, 155, 168, 
174, 176, 178, 182, 187, 210, 224, 240, 246, 249, 250, 251, 253 


+three MSS. Gi. 7, 14, 21, 24, 27, 34. 
E2 





52 


Ref. 


1 K. xxii 


2 K.i 


iii 


vi 


vii 
Viii 


20 


51 


It 


2-4 
24 


13 
24 


25 


24 


35 
44 
15 


13 
17 
24 


31 


It 
22 


25. 
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Modern Text. G. t. Versions, 
“JON om. IT Vulg. 
Kenn. 70. 
YIx WT YR y NI 
[Cf. Kenn. 96 ymax oy WT YYy3 73p".] 
poneap> pawipd 
pndsn pow Tain ox oben 
Down 
‘Jarys °° YI (41 words) om. 
ox" om. 
Kenn. 96. 
(1°) Seem too Syne ore abn 
3 2 «6Targ. 


Kenn. 1, 30, 70, 99, 112, 150, 176, 178, 180, 182, 253, 524, 580, 583. 
De Rossi 2, 13, 20, 187, 191, 226, 380, 440, 545, 627, 688, 737 
+nine MSS. Gi. 21, 24, 26. 


VIN WN VIS AN 
(Cf. Kenn. 250 138 MX wR.) 
UN om. 
nnn pnNn nx 
Kenn. 250. 
Sym : aw 
ax Son 
ON om. 
SAN om. 
snd om. 
Kenn. 70. 
(1°) ne om. 
Dus om. 
URI om. 
(3°) 13" om. 19, 246 (cf. Vulg.) 
oman omdx 19 
Nm xm 
Kenn. 89, ror, 130, 139, 144, 145, 174, 251. Gi. 7, 17, 34. 
mow om. 
Kenn. 70, 90, 99, 128, 150, 158, 173, 409. De Rossi 2, 545, 737. 
Sener bee Sener smb 


Kenn. 93. 








7 





Ref. 
2K.x 15 


20 


xi 4 


xii 16 
xiii 6 


xiv 6 


14 
15 
26 
xv 38 
XVi 5 
15 
17 
XVii 9 
29 
31 
37 


XVili 17 
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Modern Text. G. Versions, 
vw YT TS 
Kenn. 1, 30, 130, 154, 250. 
N17 ONY rox = [Cod. Syr. Paris, HoP. } 
(cf. Vulg.) 
Dns yaw" om. [Arm. 1 Arm. Ed. HoP. ] 
[om. yaw Kenn. 240.] 
ns om. 
(1°) AN om. 
Kenn. 70, 90, 145, 151, 196, 384. 
na om. Syr. Targ. Arab. 
Kenn. 1, 96, 112, 145, 224. De Rossi 226, 575, 679, 688, 737. Gi. 21. 
DN om. 


Kenn. 21, 23, 30, 96,174. De Rossi 191, 226, 575, 627. Gi. 21, 
24, 52, 58. 


1n3 23 
sbon m3 mn m3 
min 0 om. [ Georg. Slav. HoP.] 
DEN) “Sy om. ‘ 
YIN om. 82, 93 [Compl. HoP.] 
Syr. Targ. 
spbp sondp 


Kenn. 1, 30, 85, 89, 93, 113, I14, 115, 150, 176, 180, 182, 210, 225, 
226, 246, 252. Gi. 24, 58. 
sppn supnd) 19, 82, 93, 108 
m20n moon nx (’A..@. see Field Hex.) 
Kenn. 2, 93,150, 154, 174 [MwaDn MN Kenn. 1, 115, 145, 178}. 
Gi. (mixed) 21, 26, 27, 49, 58. 


wy sy) [Slav. Ostrog. HoP.] 
Kenn. 102, 155, 158, 173, 174, 201. 
mn" ™ 
[mmm Kenn. 93. | 
ine?) ina3- Targ. 
Kenn. 113, 130, 180, 195, 201. Gi. 34, 40, 44, 46, 52, 58, 59, 60. 
pad pnd 
Kenn. 174. 
MmVAr mv 34 


Kenn. 30, 89, 99, 112, 114, 115, 130, 154, 158, 168, 176, 178, 224. 
Gi. 7, 26, 27, 34, 44, 46, 58. 
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Ref, 


2 K. xviii 18 


2r 


23 


26 


xviii 27 


37 


xix 3 


12 


2I 


23 


Xxi 21 


xxii 15 


17 
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Modern Text. G. 1. Versions. 


m3 N20 
Kenn, 23, 70, 85, 90, 93, IOI, 112, 128, 150, 154, 155, 158, 160, 
172, 182, 210, 224, 240, 246, 253, 601 -+one MS. 


vy, 2 
Kenn. 1, 30, 96, ro1, 249, 580. De Rossi 335. 
7p nx sbon 


Kenn, 1, 30, 70, 99, 145, 154, 158, 174, 182, 187, 201, 249, 6or. 
Gi. 11, 21, 24, 27, 52, 58 [adn mx Kenn. 93, 115. 0 (no nx) 
Kenn. 82, 155, 171, 242.] 


MIW N32W1 
Kenn. 2, 3, 23, 82, 85, 93, 102, 112, 115, 139, 150, 154, 155, 158, 
172, 182, 198, 240, 253, 602+one MS. Gi. 7, 21, 24, 26, 27, 
56, 58, 67. 


mpwar py 35 
Kenn. 30, 89, 115, 158, 168, 176, 178, 180, 224. 
mwa apy 3 
Kenn. 30, 89, 93, 115, 168, 176, 178, 224. 
(1°) nx om. 
Dinsyw DMIw OD 


Kenn. 85,, 102, 114, 154, 180, 201%, 210, 224 [Kenn. 70 has 
DMI "DD |. 


mpwan mv 35 
Kenn. 30, 89, 115, 168, 176, 178, 224. 
ON son II, 121, 245, 247 
swxdna swhn3 


Kenn. 1, 2, 30, 82, 85, 90, 93, 96, 112, 114, 115, 154, 155, 158, 174, 
176, 210, 242, 249, 601, 602. Gi. 7, 21, 49. 


(2°) na nina 
33.3 33°53 
(1°) Vax YIN AwID 
Inne yne" 
Kenn. 96. . 
om om. II 
nvyo doa mwyoa Syr. [plur. Il, Lucif. 


Calar. p. 222, 1. 21.] 


Kenn. 158. De Rossi 211. 





2K 








Ref, 


2 K. xxiii 


XXiV 


XXV 


10 


18 
24 
35 


ide) 


12 


20 


21 


22 


26 


3° 
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Modern Text. G. & Versions, 


. 93 13 
Kenn. 2, 30, 70, 89, 93, 112, 115, 128, 145, 150, 154, 174, 178, 180, 
195, 201, 224, 240, 242, 251, 253, 409, 524, 570+four MSS. 


De Rossi 4, 13, 20, 196, 226, 380, 440, 545, 575, 596, 604, 663, 679, 
688, 737+six MSS, Gi. 7, 21, 26, 27, 34. . 


nx ynoxy don ynoyy om. 
NYD WN NYD NP WR 
| aN 
3YNI7329 3YN) TD 
Kenn. 100, 113, 178. Gi. 17, 26. 
Ty om. 
ane nN 


Kenn. 1, 4, 21, 23, 30, 70, 93, 96, 99, 102, 115, 128, 150, 154, 155, 

158, 168, 175, 176, 180, 227, 228, 249, 250, 251, 572. Gi. 21, 24, 27. 
=a) 37 ns «(Vulg. Syr. Targ. 

Kenn. 4, 21, 23, 30, 82, 85, 93, 102, 145, 154, 155, 160, 168, 176, 

187, 201, 246, 249, 250, 251, 253, 583. De Rossi 2, 20, 191, 211, 

226, 341, 380, 440, 663. De Rossi exter. 1, 37, 38, 57, 58. 

Gi. 7, 21, 27, 58. 


nad) nar) 19, 93, 108 [Compl.] 
Kenn. 1, 2, 3, 21, 23, 30, 82, 85, 89, tor, 102, 113, I14, 130, 150, 
155, 158, 160, 168, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 180, 182, 198, 201, 210, 
227, 240, 249, 251, 253, 601, 602+three MSS. [ovary Kenn. 70, 
89, 93, 112, 115, 224, 246+three MSS. Mixed 99, 409, 570, 572, 
583+ one MS. De Rossi (mixed) 4, 20, 187, 191, 196, 211, 226, 346, 
44, 545, 575, 576, 596, 663, 688, 737+twelve MSS. Gi. (mixed) 21, 
24, 26, 27, 44, 46, 59, 60, 67.] 
pwn pS aN 

Kenn. 4, 21, 89, 99, 115, 158, 168, 174, 178. Gi. 7, 11, 21, 24, 
26, 27, 34- 


" a Pad 
“VNITDIII “NI “9333 
Kenn. 4, 21, 70, 99, 130, 158, 174, 176, 178. 
lal vw 521 Syr. 
Kenn. 180. 
yn “nr 








I 
| 
j 
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§ 10. The most important result of analysis of these variants is the 
discovery in G. 1 of a Reasonably-shortened text. 1 shew this here by 
giving the text of our Revised Version, bracketing those words which 
are absent in G. 1, and where necessary adding above the line the 
alteration in meaning :— 

1 Sam.i 3 ‘And the [two] sons of Eli,’ 

‘4 ‘and to all her sons [and her daughters],’ 

23 ‘[tarry] until thou have weaned him ;’ (cf. ver. 22.) 
iii g ‘Speak{, Lorp]; for thy servant heareth.’ (cf. ver. 10.) 
iv 16 ‘and I fled [to-day] out of the army.’ 


hath been 
vi 7 ‘on which [there hath come] no yoke,’ 


you 
x 18 ‘I brought up [Israel] out of Egypt,’ 


e 
xiv 29 ‘Then said [Jonathan],’ 
he ‘ 
38 ‘ And [Saul] said,’ 
xvii 40 ‘in the shepherd’s bag [which he had],’ 
in 
xix 5 ‘a great victory [for all] Israel :’ 
xx 6 ‘for it is the yearly sacrifice [there] for all the family.’ 
xxiv 12 (rr) ‘see, yea, see, the skirt of thy robe in my hand[: for 
yet I killed thee 
in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe], and killed thee 
not—know thou 
not, know thou’ 
15 (14) ‘After whom is the king of Israel come out? after 
ishe pursuing 
whom [dost thou } pursue ?’ 


xxxviii 13 ‘[I see] a god coming up out of the earth.’ 
one 
2 Sam. vii 20 ‘And what can [David] say more unto thee?’ 
booths, 
xi 11 ‘The ark, and Israel, and Judah, abide in booths; and 
my lord Joab, and the servants of my lord, [are 
wieanel in the open field ;’ 


xiii 31 ‘Then the king arose, and rent his garments, and lay on 
earth, servants, 
the earth; and all his servants [stood by] with their 
clothes rent.’ 
xiv 20 ‘to change [the face of] the matter’ 
27 ‘she was [a woman] of a fair countenance.’ 
xvii 1 ‘Moreover Ahithophel said [unto Absalom,’ 
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now is he 
.2 Sam. xvii g ‘ Behold, he is [hid] now in some pit,’ 
xvili 31 ‘for the Lorp hath avenged thee [this day] of all them 
that rose up against thee.’ 
manner, 
1 K. xxii 20 ‘And one said on this manner ; and another [said] on 
that manner.’ 
2 K.ii 24 ‘And he looked behind him [and saw them], and 
cursed them’ 
vi 13 ‘And it was told him, [saying,] Behold, he is in 
Dothan.’ 
they 
x 20 ‘And [Jehu] said’ 
xxii 15 ‘And she said [unto them], Thus saith the Lor,’ 
xxii 17 ‘that they might provoke me to anger with [all] the 
work of their hands ;’ 
xxiv 7 ‘And the king of Egypt came not again [any more] out 
of his land :” 


§ 11. Important omissions may also be noted in 1 Sam. ii 30 ; viii 8; 
X 24; xili 143; xv 2; xxiii 14; 2 Sam. ii 21: ix 11; xi 25; xv 31 (two 
words) ; xix 11, 29; xxiii 34; 1K. ii 15, 46; vii 18; xvi 26; 2K. 7,8; 
vili 25; xi 4 (two words), 6; xii 16; xiii 6; xiv 6, 15 (two words), 
26 (two words); xv 38. 

§ 12. Apparently-careless omissions of one word occur in 1 Sam. 
vili 20; xii 12; xviii 11; xxxi 4; 2 Sam. ii 8, 10; iii 20; 1 K. ii 32; 
lii 17; xvii 12; xviii 19; xx 14; xxi 11; 2 K. iv 93 v 15; vi 5, 17, 
24, 31; xviii 27—and of two words 1 K.i 52; xvi 13. 

Here it should be noted that in all cases of apparent carelessness, 
and indeed in all cases of proved carelessness, the fault may have a very 
ancient origin, and may be repeated in the MS before us through the 
very faithfulness of the scribe. 


§ 13. Certainly-careless omissions of a number of words occur in 
1 Sam. xxi 5-6 (twenty-one words) ; xxix 4 (five words); 2 Sam. i 21-22 
(nine words); 1 K. xx 31-32 (five words); xxii 4 (eleven words); 
2 K. ii 2—4 (forty-one words !); xxiii 18 (four words). 

The huge omission in 2 K. ii 2-4 is the most considerable which 
I have met with in the whole of G. 1, and is also remarkable from the 
fact that the missing words have not been added, in the usual fashion, 
in the margin. A later hand has merely placed the usual mark © above 
the place of the hiatus. 


§ 14. Pairs of alternative readings occur in the text in 1 Sam. ii 1; 
iv 6; ix 3; xviii 23; 2 Sam. i 10; 1 K. xx 1; 2 K. xxiii 24. In all 
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these, with the exception of 2 Sam. i 10, the reading of the accepted 
text stands second. There appear to be traces of similar pairs, only 
a portion of the first alternative having survived, in 2 Sam. i 1; 
1 K, xxii 51. 

§ 15. Important additions occur in 1 Sam. i 15 ; ii 34; iii 5, xxii 20; 
xxiv 4 (3); 2 Sam. ix 11; x 6; xxii 29, 44; xxiv 12; r K.i 17, 47; 
vii 32; ix 19; xx 20; 2 K. iv 24; x 15; xvi 17; xviii 27; xxi 21; 
XXV TO, 26. 

§ 16. Additions of 1 copudative occur in 1 Sam. xxix 8; xxxi 6; 
2 Sam, xi 10; xxii 26; xxiv18; 1 K.6,15; xiii17; xiv1o; 2 K.xviig 
—also, } for MX, 2 Sam. xviii 1. (Omissions of 1 copu/ative in 1 K. xvi 29 ; 
Xxi 4.) 

§17. Careless additions (but see remark in § 12) occur in 1 Sam. iii 21 ; 
xviii 20; 2 Sam. vi 3 (three words); xvi 17 (two words); xviii 2; xix 17; 
xxi 2; 1 K. i 34; viii 64 (three words); 2 K. i 11 (five words); 
iii 13. 

§ 18. The “p of modern texts appears as the 2°n> in 1 Sam. ii 3; 
xxiv 5 (4); xxx 24; 2 Sam. xxii 34; 1 K.i27; x. 2; xxii 13; 2 K. iii 24; 
xxv 12. Here also may be noted 2 K. xix 23 3393 for 2293 (™p 253) 
of modern texts. 

§ 19. Essentially different words appear in 1 Sam. ii 21; viii 1; 
Xxii 11; xxvi 16; 2 Sam. xiii 7; xix 17, 27; 1 K. i 18, 41; ii 8, 26; 
iii 4 (one word for two); vii 29; xv 27; xviii 12; 2 K. iii 25; ix 6; 
XViii 21; xix 21. 

The case of 2 K. iv 35, 20 for Sy, presents a curious problem. 
It is pointed and accented 3%*1. The 3, but only the 3, has been 
written by a comparatively modern hand over a palpable erasure. The 
wv" appears to be the work of the original scribe, and the points and 
accent the work of the original punctuator. 

§ 20. Essential differences in the forms of proper names occur in 
2 Sam. ii 9; iii 26; viii 3 (&c.); xxi 18, 19; 2 K. xvii 31. 

§ 21. Essentially different words, but due apparently to scribal 
carelessness, occur in 1 Sam. xiii 8; 2 K. xiv 14; xxv 21. Add here 
2 K. xxiii 35, the curious and impossible 48 for J&. Also, as cases of 
mis-spelling (a consonant left out), 1 Sam. xiv 32; 2 Sam. i 10; ii 2; 
iv 12; 1 K. vi 7; vii 51; 2 K.i 7; xxv jo. 

§ 22. Amongst variants of minor importance, a difference in the form 
of verb, Imperf. for Jussive, occurs in 2 Sam. xiv 17.—Note also the 
curious variant in 2 K. xvi 15, supnh for opr. 

§ 23. Singular for plural occurs in verbs in 2 Sam. ii 25; 1 K.i 25; 
2 K. iv 44; xvii 29; xix 3; in a participle in r K. xii 21 ; in a subst. 
in 2 K. xxiii ro. 
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§ 24. Plural for singular occurs in verbs in 1 K. xx 25; 2 K. xxi 21. 
§ 25. Ninn pointed as fem., for x7, occurs in 2 K. viii 22. 


§ 26. Mistakes in gender occur in 1 K. xiv 6; 2 K. xiv. 9; and in 
person, in 2 K. xvii 37. 


§ 27. In prepositions 3 for 3 occurs in 1 K. xiii 26, 5 for 3 in 
1 K. xviii 36. 3 is omitted in 1 K. xxi 9. 3 for m& occurs in 1 K. xi 15. 


§ 28. The article is added in 1 Sam. xxix 9; 2 K. xviii 23 (m for nx); 
omitted in 2 Sam. xxi 18; 2 K. viii rr. 


§ 29. A final * is added, slightly altering the word’s value, in 
2 Sam. i. 1; 2 K. xxv 5. 


§ 30. Minor differences in Proper Names are:—s for 7 in 2 K. 
xviii 18 (&c.); & for 1 in 2 Sam. xvii 27; © added in 2 K. xvi 5; 
& omitted in 2 K. xix 12. Two consonants transposed in 2 Sam. xxiv 16. 
Two words for one in 2 K. xviii 17 (&c.) ; xxiv 1 (&c.); xxv 22. 


§ 31. Finally, transposition occurs, in two words, in 2 Sam. vii 18, 19 ; 
xix 18 ; and in three words, the third becoming the first, in 1 Sam. xvi ro. 


§ 32. With regard to corrections by later hands inG.1. With the one 
exception of the peculiar variant in 2 K. iv 35, 2W™, in its present form 
(see § 19, Remark) all the variants listed in § 9 are the work of the first 
hand, i.e. the hand of Astruc d’ Escola, the copyist of the consonantal text. 
Was the consonantal text of the whole Bible finished before the vowels 
and accents were added? Or did this second labour follow the first 
book by book, or section by section ? In any case, the rule generally 
observed in Biblical MSS holds good in G. 1 ; that is to say, the vowels 
and accents were added in a different ink from that in which the sacred 
consonants had been written. Occasionally the scribe of the consonants 
was also the scribe of the vowels and accents: in G. 1 I believe that 
this was the case with the Pentateuch (or at least large sections of 
it), and with Psalms, but I think it was not so with Samuel and Kings. 
But, whosesoever the hand, the codex from which the vowels and accents 
were copied was, in the case of G. 1, other than the codex (in all 
probability itself unpointed) from which the consonants had been 
copied. And it is from the codex used by the punctuator and 
accentuator that the earliest corrections and supply of missing words 
has been made in the margin, in the ink of the vowels. Moreover this, 
which we may think of as the vowe/codex, as well as the presumably 
more ancient comsonant-codex, differed in i#s consonantal text from the 
editions of to-day. This may be seen.from the following examples of 
corrections, by the hand of the first corrector, in the margin, where the 
text of G. 1 itself would be left uncorrected by modern editors. 
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Ref. G. 1 Text. G. 1 Marg. Support. Remarks, 


1 K. ix 14 tnd + aby Vulg. (LXX mosws Added by Accentuator 


only) 
xviii g2 wens + on [Arm 1 Arm. Ed.] ? later hand 
(Kenn. 150 97 5x) 


2K.iilitg i389N + ANN Added by Accentuator 


v 21 joy. + we Kenn. 150 (and Added by later hand 
Kenn. 145 marg.) 

v24 DYNA py HoP 19, 82, 93, 108, Added by Punctuator 
242 


§ 33. Corrections can in many instances be assigned definitely to 
the hand of the first corrector, the scribe of the vowels. This is clearly 
the case when the o/d word in the text is found without vowels or accent, 
these being duly added to the zew word in margin; also when the 
accents of words marginally added are essential to the accentuation 
given to the rest of the verse in the text. But scrutiny is necessary 
before decision. Thus in 1 K. iii 4 M033 has been duly corrected in 
margin to naron Sy, but in the text the following sn still remains 
pointed 817} (there is another fem. ®7 in 2 K. viii 22), and there are 
signs that the vowels and accent of mm33 have been erased: therefore 
the correction is not by the first corrector. 

§ 34. The limit of space allotted to me forbids my going into the 
minutiae of the corrections and the various hands and inks involved in 
them—this topic, difficult but alluring, must be left to a future article. 
Here it must suffice to say that, while most of the variants have been 
corrected by later hands, a valuable minority, which includes such 
important variants as those in 1 Sam. xxiv 15 (14); 2 Sam. ii 9; xi 10; 
xxiv 18, has remained wholly unnoted and uncorrected. 


H. W. SHEPPARD. 
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Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, by R. H. Kennett. (Cambridge, 
1920.) 


It is no disrespect to Dr Kennett to say that this little tract of 
76 pages is rather hard reading. This is not by reason of the obscurity 
of the thought, but largely because the ordinary reader is more familiar 
with books about the Old Testament than with the Old Testament 
documents themselves. It was comparatively easy to give up believing 
that Moses wrote Deuteronomy and to believe instead that Deuteronomy 
was really the ‘book of the law’ found in the Temple in the time of 
Josiah, because the ordinary reader knows so little about the time 
of Josiah and the century that succeeded his reforms. The difficulties 
inherent in the belief that Deuteronomy itself, or even ‘the Deutero- 
nomic legislation’, was the programme of Josiah’s reforms are great, 
and Dr Kennett has at least made these difficulties evident. The main 
trouble in judging Dr Kennett’s theories is that he places a decisive 
revolution in the actual practice of the ‘religion of Jehovah’ within the 
period of the Exile, between the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the return of the first exiles. It is not merely that he 
supposes certain books to have been then written: that is likely enough 
to happen in a period of calamity and of enforced cessation of political 
life. But it is during this period that Dr Kennett places an actual 
reunion of the Churches’ of Samaria and Jerusalem, whereby worship 
was centralized at Jerusalem, but the place of the exiled Zadokites was 
supplied by the sons of Aaron, i.e. the priests of Jahweh at Bethel.’ 
Thus just in the time when the Holy Land is commonly supposed to 
be lying under a kind of interdict, Dr Kennett invites us to place 
a successful revolution in the theory and practice of public worship and 
the substitution of one set of clergy by, another. Merely to state it 
thus is not to disprove the theory, but it does explain why the theory 
seems difficult. 

The special stumbling-block that I find is not that Joshua the son 
of Josedech the high-priest should have come of Bethelite stock, of the 
‘sons of Aaron’, but that the whole atmosphere of the Books of Haggai 
and Zechariah is narrowly Judaean ; it is ‘jealous for Jerusalem and for 
Zion’ (Zech. i 14). Had an ecclesiastical union of Judah and Samaria 


1 The theory is given at length in this Journat, vol. vi: see especially p. 175. 
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actually taken place, should we not expect to find an echo of it in these 
prophets? I should find it much easier to believe that the high-priest 
Joshua, like that Manasseh who in after yearsewent away to the 
Samaritans (taking the Pentateuch with him), was a ’vert. In Biblical 
language he was ‘a brand pluckt out of the fire’ (Zech. iii 2). Yet 
even this phrase might be appropriately applied to a returned exile. 

That the 400k Deuteronomy may have been written during the period 
of the Exile is very probable. The advent of Cyrus was a time when 
great hopes were awakened, as we see from the Prophet who wrote 
Isaiah xl ff and actually hailed the Aryan conqueror as the LoRD’s 
Messiah (Isa. xlv 1)."| This prophecy is now enshrined in canonical 
Scripture, but I cannot believe that all the contemporaries of the 
Second Isaiah would have given that title to a non-Israelite. And it 
is just here that Dr Kennett makes a very good point (p. 6). The 
Deuteronomist, he points out, is looking forward to the election of 
a king, and, strange to say, it is necessary to insist that the king who 
may be elected by the community generally shall be of Israelite birth 
(Deut. xvii 15). ‘It is in the circumstances of the sixth century only— 
after the acceptance in the country generally of the law of the one 
sanctuary and before the policy of Zerubbabel had alienated Samaritan 
sympathies—that we can find a simple explanation of the law declaring 
that the king who shall be elected over united Israel must be an 
Israelite, not a foreigner; for no doubt among the population of 
Samaria there was to be found more than one aspirant to the throne, 
of Gentile birth and sympathies, but ready for the occasion to declare 
himself a worshipper of Jehovah’ (Kennett, p. 23). This seems to me 
a very powerful argument, which must be met by any one who proposes 
any other date for the composition of Deuteronomy. 

The date and composition of Deuteronomy, as everybody knows, is 
no mere bit of archaeology, but a question which involves the course of 
the developement of Old Testament religion at its most critical moment. 
What was the religion of the great Prophets? What was the religion 
of Jeremiah? This, it is obvious, is the question which Dr Kennett 
has most at heart, a question about which he holds very drastic theories. 
He holds that Jeremiah wished for the total abolition of all sacrifices, 
whether in the Temple of the Lorp at Jerusalem or elsewhere ; and 
further, that in this revolutionary programme he was following in the 
footsteps of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

I have divided the question of the attitude of the great Prophets into 
two, because | believe the answer is rather different in the two parts. 
So far as concerns Jeremiah it is not a question of the Higher Criticism 


1 I venture to think that if this extraordinary theory were not so familiar to us 
it would seem far more improbable and un-Jewish than any of Dr Kennett’s views. 
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or of conjectural emendation, but whether we are to believe all that 
seems to be implied by a most emphatic statement of the Prophet 
himself. Dr Kennett accepts what Jeremiah says; the majority of 
interpreters, on the other hand, ancient and modern, orthodox and 
heterodox alike, regard it as hyperbole. Certainly Jeremiah’s statement 
is as strong as words can make it: ‘Thus saith the Lorp, I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices’ 
(Jer. vii 21, 22). This is not exactly true of the Pentateuch as it 
stands, but neither is it true of D, or E, or J, or any other of the 
documents of which the Pentateuch is made up. ‘That, however, does 
not matter to Dr Kennett’s theory, for he regards Jer. viii 8 as a direct 
polemic against J itself. According to Dr Kennett Jeremiah is here 
saying no more and no less than what he has at heart, and that he 
would be satisfied with nothing less than the cessation of sacrifices as 
the means of worship. 

I must say I find it hard to believe that Jeremiah had this in mind, 
or that he meant his words to be taken so literally. It is the same 
Jeremiah whom we find later on standing at the gate of Jerusalem, 
urging the Jews to keep the sabbath and promising them in the name 
of the Lorp that if they do so ‘they shall come from the cities of Judah, 
and from the places round about Jerusalem, and from the land of 
Benjamin, and from the lowland, and from the mountains, and from the 
South, bringing burnt offerings, and sacrifices, and oblations, and frank- 
incense, and bringing sacrifices of thanksgiving,’ unto the house of the 
Lorp’. This is Jer. xvii 26, which is very aptly quoted by Wellhausen 
when discussing Jeremiah’s attitude towards the cultus. But Dr Kennett 
does not give his view of the passage. 

One point may be noticed in passing. To us, who know the actual 
developement of religion among the Jews in the following centuries, the 
issue between Jeremiah and the priests is mostly thought of as a struggle 
between freedom and ‘formalism’ in religion. We know that the future 
of monotheism and morality is assured, but we (i. e. Protestant Christians 
especially) tend to regret the ever-stiffening robe of ritual ordinances in 
which the religion of God’s people is about to be enwrapped, all the 
more as it is bound up with an unhistorical theory of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion. But I imagine that in the days of Jeremiah the issue was less 
between morality and formalism than between morality and heathendom. 
I do not suppose that Jeremiah had a ‘Protestant’ objection to ritual 
as such, but a feeling that ritual, which was chiefly based on ancient 
tradition, was bound up with immoral practices. 


1 One of the regular technical terms for a particular kind of sacrifice. The phrase 
does not mean ‘ praises in lieu of sacrifices’. 
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With regard to the other prophets, most of the passages quoted to 
prove their hostility to sacrifices as such (e.g. Isa, i 11-15) can more 
easily than Jer. vii 22 be interpreted as rhetorical. But there is one 
well-known saying that needs special treatment. When Amos says by 
the word of the Lorp ‘I hate, I despise your feasts’, it no more means 
that all religious feasts are abominable than the following words, ‘ Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs’, mean that all hymn-singing 
is to be given up. But ‘ Did ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?’ (Amos v 25) is a question 
which obviously implies an answer in the negative. What follows about 
Kaiwan (‘ Chiun’ = Saturn) is obscure, but the obvious general meaning 
of the passage apart from details must be, that the Israelites offered no 
sacrifices in the forty years’ ‘ wandering’ in the desert, yet it was a time 
when the providence of God for them was specially manifest. What 
are we to make of this? 

Of course, the first and obvious deduction is that Amos did not 
know anything about the Priestly Code (P), according to which Aaron 
and his sons did offer the sacrifices daily in the Tabernacle. But 
leaving this late and totally unhistorical notion out of sight, how are 
we to understand Amos’s words? What view of the early religion of 
Israel do they imply?. And in particular, do they imply that Amos 
believed the primitive religion of Israel to have been non-sacrificial ? 

It is in the answer to this last question that I seem to differ from 
Dr Kennett. But this demands that I should give a reasonable 
explanation of what I think Amos to have meant. It is no answer to 
point to the avowed intention of Moses to sacrifice in the desert 
(Exod. v 3, viii 25-27), or to the fact that Moses built an altar before 
the events of Sinai (Exod. xvii 15), or again at the making of the 
covenant with Israel (Exod. xxiv 4-11), because on the face of it these 
are exceptional events connected with the inauguration of Israelite 
religion. But how about the period after Sinai? When we have 
abstracted the totally anachronous notion of the Aaronic sacrifices in 
the Tabernacle, what views do we find about Israelite worship before 
the settlement in Canaan? 

We read in the Book of Joshua that as soon as the Israelites had 
afrived on this side of Jordan the first care of Joshua was to circumcise 
the people. Then, and not till then, were the people in a state of 
ritual cleanness, and accordingly they immediately proceed to keep 
a Passover. The Manna ceases from that time: miraculous nourishment 
has come to an end, and the Israelites henceforth live and eat like their 
remote descendants in historical times (Joshua v 2-12). It seems to 
me that this is exactly the theory to which Amos’s words correspond. 
From Sinai to Gilgal the Israelites have a Sacred. Law, but just as they 
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cannot put into practice that part of it which relates to fields and vine- 
yards (e. g. Exod. xxii 5) because they have not yet come into possession 
of the fields and vineyards, so also they cannot practise their cultus, 
because they have not yet come to Jahweh’s Holy Land. It is a 
commonplace of Old Testament theology that sacrifices are only valid 
on holy ground. For various reasons Gilgal, Bethel, Shechem, Shiloh, 
&c., are ‘holy’; so no doubt is Sinai; but the wilderness is as Egypt, 
or as Damascus (2 Kings v 17), or as Assyria (Hosea ix 3, 4). Amos 
does not refer to a period when Israel had a religion in which sacrifices 
were not contemplated, but to a period when, owing to special circum- 
stances, they were not in a position to offer them. 

So much then for the religious theory that I believe. to underly 
Amos v 25. But has it any validity in the light of present-day know- 
ledge? Think of it in connexion with Dr Burney’s book on the 
Settlement in Canaan, reviewed below (p, 93). The story to which 
Joshua chapter v belongs assumes a united nation of all Twelve 
Tribes, receiving a miraculous Law at Sinai, and after forty years 
arriving in a body to conquer the Promised Land and to put the Law 
into practice. The modern critical theory thinks of the Tribes as not 
yet welded into a single nation, as not entering the land at the same 
time or by the same route. It may be that their great leader Moses 
had impregnated some circles of Israelites with new ideas about their 
national God, ideas which were destined in time to produce strange 
fruit. It was certainly true that the differentia of the religion of Jahweh 
consisted in new views about social morality, not in new views about 
suitable ritual. But that does not mean that customs of ritual were not 
felt to be binding because they were not new-fangled. 

It is time these remarks came to an end. I have not tried to be 
brief, because I feel that Dr Kennett’s case suffers from compression : 
he writes as if twentieth-century folk were as familiar with the Prophets 
as he is himself, and therefore the importance and interest of the 
problems which he raises are not fully expressed. Sacrificial religion 
is now out of fashion: we are unfamiliar with it, except in the peculiar 
form in which it survives in Catholic Christianity. ‘ Self-sacrifice’, ‘ the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ’, have ceased with us to be metaphors 
and have become mere ideograms for religious ideas which stand on 
their own bases. It would be different if every one around us habitually 
connected worship with the ritual of the slaughter-house and the dinner- 
table. In the last resort eating and drinking are more primitive than 
prayer and praise: is it not partly because the ideal of worship which 
Dr Kennett attributes to Jeremiah has become so universal among us, 
that worship itself is so little attractive to such large masses of our 
population ? 

F, C. BuRKITT. 

VOL, XXII. F 
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The New Testament in Syriac. (British and Foreign Bible Society, 
London, 1905, 1920.) 


In 1905 the British and Foreign Bible Society published an edition 
of the Gospels in Syriac, reprinted by permission from the late 
G. H. Gwilliam’s Tetraeuangelium. To these have been now added 
the books from Acts to Revelation, thus completing the New Testament. 
Where the Syriac Vulgate, commonly known as the Peshitto, is deficient, 
later Syriac versions are followed, as in most editions of the Syriac 
N.T., but the B.F.B.S. edition has been able to take the text of the 
Apocalypse from Dr. Gwynn, which is a great improvement. For 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, Dr Gwynn’s revised text is followed 
(see 7. Z..S. xi 613). 

For the new part of this publication, which will no doubt be the form 
in which most future students of Syriac will read the New Testament, 
there is little but praise to be said. No doubt there are misprints— 
there always are !—but I confess that I have not found them. Hebrews 
ii 9 now runs: ‘ But ‘‘him who was madea little lower than the angels”, 
we see that he is Jesus, because of the suffering of his death. And 
“glory and honour placed on his head ”, for he by his grace, God, for 
all men tasted death.’ 

In Widmanstadius (the editio princeps) ‘God’ is placed before ‘ by his 
grace’, and in the Nestorian form (followed by the well-known American 
edition of the Syriac N.T.) ‘without’ is substituted for ‘by his grace’, 
so that the Syriac is made to support the well-known variant xwpio Oeoi, 
a reading as old as Origen. But though older than Nestorianism as 
a Greek variant, its introduction into the Syriac Bible appears to be due 
to Nestorians, for Ephraim in his Commentary has ‘ for God for all men 
tasted death’, i.e. he agrees in the essential point with the Jacobite 
tradition and not with the Nestorian. 

A reading where Ephraim is not so favourable to the text of the 
B.F.B.S. edition is 2 Tim. iv 10, where for ‘Crescens’ (Kpyjoxyc) 
Widmanstadius and all succeeding editions of the Syriac N.T. have 
Crispus (so 020n.,0), but the B.F.B.S. edition has Crescus (oansso). 
I do not knéw what authority the editors have followed, but it is certain 
that the Armenian text of Ephraim’s Commentary has Crispus, against 
the Armenian N.T., so there can be little doubt that Ephraim really 
found ‘ Crispus’ in his Syriac Apostolicon. 

It should be added that ‘various readings’, such as those just 
discussed, are extremely rare in the MSS of the Syriac Canonical 
Scriptures. There is, in fact, a surprising uniformity, both when the 
accepted text agrees and when it differs from the ordinary Greek text. 

The rigid rules of the British and Foreign Bible Society compel 
them to add equivalents for passages represented in the English 
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Authorized Version, which are no part of the Syriac Vulgate. But there 
are ways and means of doing things, and the methods adopted in the 
new part (1920) are a great improvement on those of the edition of the 
Gospels alone (1905). The four smaller Catholic Epistles are placed 
by themselves, separated from James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Further, 
Acts viii 37, xv 34, xxviii 29, have been very properly given no place in 
the text ; they are added in footnotes with the remark that they are not 
found in any Syriac MS. It would have been much better if the same 
had been done with Lk. xxii 17, 18,’ and with Joh. vii 53-viii 11 (the 
Pericope de Adultera), These passages, which are omitted in the MS 
tradition of the Peshitto, are inserted in the text of the B.F.B.S. edition 
between thick brackets without any explanatory note, a proceeding 
which tends neither to comfort in reading nor to the edification of the 
simple. Let us venture to hope that when a new issue is made the pre- 
cedent of the new text of Acts will be followed. Of course this edition, 
like every other text of the Peshitto, inserts Joh. xx 214 after Matt. 
xxviii 18, following the Syriac tradition. 

The text of the Gospels, published in 1905 and here reprinted, 
follows that of Gwilliam ; this is indeed the case, evento misprints. Of 
those pointed out by Dr Barnes in his review of Gwilliam’s Tetra- 
evangelion in this JOURNAL (ili 630), no correction has been made in 
Matt. xviii 20, Mk. i 20, viii 36, Lk. ix 59; but Mk. xiv 72 has been 
corrected. The Genealogy in S. Luke, however, has been allowed to 
follow the Syriac tradition, so we get, as is right in Syriac, Yard for 
‘Jared’ and Arphachshar* for ‘ Arphaxad’. In Lk. xxiv 32 the heart 
of the two disciples is ‘heavy’ ( yak&ir) not ‘burning’ (yakkid), again 
in accordance with Syriac tradition. It is therefore a pity that Gwilliam, 
followed by the B.F.B.S., prints /amshaddari instead of /amsharrari in 
Lk. iv 19. In Gwilliam’s case it seems a mere confusion, for his Latin 
is ad confirmandum. These passages, where the change of a diacritic 
point would bring the Syriac into verbal conformity with the Greek 
(xavopévyn, daooreida), but where nevertheless the whole weight of 
Syriac tradition is against the seemingly obvious correction, are one 
of the most curious features of the Peshitto.* 

In Joh. i 3, 4, the new edition follows Mr Gwilliam in putting the stop 
before ‘In Him was life’, against the rules of Syriac Grammar and 
a good deal of ancient evidence. But I freely admit that Mr Gwilliam’s 
punctuation was in accordance with the later Syriac exegetical tradition 


(see J. Z..S. iv 436 f, 606 f), and therefore it is defensible, though I am 
sure it is wrong. 


1 Lk. xxii 17, 18, belongs of course to the genuine text of S. Luke in Greek: it 
is xxii 196, 20, that is omitted by Codex Bezae and bracketed by Westcott and Hort. 

2 The Nestorians say Arpachshar, 

8 See further, Evangelion da-Mepharreshé ii 287 (on Lk. ii 30). 
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Mr Kilgour, the Editorial Superintendent of the Bible Society, tells us 
in the Preface that the text of the Acts and Epistles is taken, by arrange 
ment with the Clarendon Press, from the text which Mr Gwilliam had 
been preparing for some time, and that he was being assisted by the 
Rev. J. Pinkerton, B.D., ‘who carried-on and completed this work after 
Mr Gwilliam’s death in 1913’. Mr Kilgour adds: ‘ Mr Pinkerton was: 
killed in action in the Balkans on October 1, 1916. The proofs of the 
remaining sheets were read by the Rev. A. S. Tritton.’ Thus of 
the very small band of British Syriac scholars two gave their lives on 
active service in the Great War, the other being. C. W. Mitchell, the 
decipherer of Ephraim’s polemical works against the Manichees. 


F. C. Burkitt.- 


The Style and Literary Method of Luke, by Pror. H. J. Capsury. 
(Harvard Theological Studies VI, Part II, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Milford, London, 1920.) 

Tuis is the Second Part of Prof. Cadbury’s study of St Luke’s style. 
Part I dealt with the diction ; this volume deals with the treatment of the 
sources, that is to say it is a very elaborate and careful study of the ways 
in which the Third Evangelist modifies or rejects the parallel passages 
of Mark, when incorporating them into his own work, and of the ways in 
which the parallel passages of Matthew and Luke differ from each 
other. Fram the nature of things there is little in Prof. Cadbury’s 
work that is new, but it is extremely thorough and intelligent, and can 
be recommended as a guide to students. In fact as far as p. 131 the 
book is quite readable: after that it chiefly consists of very well 
arranged lists of certain forms of sentences, &c., e.g. on pp. 142-147 
there is a useful discussion of Luke’s use of xaé, dé, and per. 

There is a good explanation of ropevomevor Lk. viii 14, as being 
merely the survival of ciozopevopevac Mk. iv 19, though otherwise the 
construction of the sentence has been changed (p. 98). Similarly 
atvrav in Lk. iv 6, which that context refers to the singular éfoveiay, 
corresponds to Matt. iv 8, where it refers to the kingdoms: in this 
instance, therefore, the Matthaean form is more original (p. ror). 

Luke, says Prof. Cadbury (p. 120), ‘has a sense of the fitness of 
words for particular kinds and conditions of men. His gospel and 
Acts both illustrate this feeling, but in opposite ways. For in Acts it 
is the situation that is already supplied to the artist, and the speech 
which must be made to fit. In the gospel the words of Jesus had 
been preserved by tradition, the evangelist selects the appropriate frame 
for them.’ 

‘By giving to Christ’s teachings a more definite setting Luke does 
not intend to limit their scope and application. The audience is 
neither historically reproduced nor artistically delimited, but rather 
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taken as typical and suggestive. Luke has really in mind the Christian 
church of his own time’ (p. 122). ‘ But the words of Jesus themselves, 
the verba ipsissima, whether reported by Mark or found in the source 
designated as Q, have rarely been retouched by the author of the third 
Gospel to give them a wider scope or application’ (p. 124). 

On p. 149, after giving a list of nine passages where Luke adds éorw 
or a colourless verb, Prof. Cadbury remarks, ‘The omission of the 
copula by Luke in xxii 1o-is therefore difficult to understand, as all 
the parallels contain it’, The explanation appears to me to be easy, 
viz. that the clause is not Luke’s at all. The passage is the famous 
interpolation into the Lucan account of the Last Supper, omitted by 
D affil and bracketed accordingly by Westcott and Hort. Prof. Cad- 
bury’s difficulty may be legitimately used as an additional argument 
against the genuineness of the inserted words. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


The Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative, by ALFRED Morris. PERRY. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1920.) 


It is a point in favour of any investigation into Synoptic problems 
when it starts off with an actual quotation from C. G. Wilke’s Urevan- 
gelist, as that famous work is known to most of those who mention it 
only at second hand. Mr Perry’s monograph is an attempt to recon- 
struct the non-Marcan source used by St Luke for the Passion Story, 
or rather for the whole final visit to Jerusalem. According to Mr Perry 
this source was a Greek document, written at Jerusalem, probably itselt 
a translation from the Aramaic (p. 98). The author suggested is 
Cleopas (p. 91), and the date 45 a.p. The contents were Lk. xix 28, 
37-44, 47-48 .. . [xx 34]... xxi 10, 114, 12a, 13-15, 18-20, 24d, 22, 
236-26a, 28, 34-38, and the non-Marcan parts of xxii—xxiv. 

Wholesale reconstruction of ‘sources’ on these principles is of course 
easy, but Mr Perry’s claim is that the non-Marcan verses of Lk. xix- 
xxiv have an inner coherence and make a self-consistent narrative. 
I can’t quite believe it myself; if Mr Perry’s thesis gains a following it 
will be time to examine it in detail. Two points, however, call for 
remark. It is well known that St Luke’s account of the final visit to 
Jerusalem is inter alia characterized by clear predictions of the siege of 
the city (Lk. xix 41-44, xxi 20, xxiii 27-29). All these figure in 
Mr Perry’s ‘ Jerusalem-source’. He will not have it that here the third 
evangelist was recasting the Marcan prediction of the desecration of the 
Temple in view of his own knowledge of the events (p. 35). His main 
argument is that Lk. xxi 20-22, which corresponds to Mk. xiii 14-16, 
is too unskilful to be a mere literary recast. He says Lk. xxi 21 (‘then 
let them that are in Judaea flee to the mountains’) is no doubt taken 
from Mark. ‘It refers to rural conditions rather than to the life of the 
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capital. But the succeeding passage in Luke (xxi 214 f) harks back to 
the city, since “those in the country” are forbidden to “enter into her 
(airjc, airjv)”. Omission of the interpolated Marcan passage (v. 212) 
restores the continuity of the thought and makes not r7 “Iovdaia but 
"IepoveaAnp. the proper grammatical antecedent of the pronouns’ (p. 26). 
This is quite a good point, guantum valeat, but all that it strictly proves 
is that St Luke is occasionally careless. Whether the third evangelist 
in this passage was rewriting Mark xiii out of his own knowledge or 
supplementing it from some other source, he ought not to have left the 
pronouns in xxi 21 in their present slipshod state. But he did so leave 
them: in other words, he was satisfied with the passage. We cannot 
therefore say with Mr Perry’s confidence that ‘the interruption is so 
rude as to quite preclude the supposition that the interpolation was 
anything but documentary’ (p. 26). On the contrary, the two passages 
quoted above in the notice of Prof. Cadbury (Lk. iv 6, viii 14) tell us 
that when St Luke rewrote his sources he did sometimes leave visible 
sutures in passages where there is no reason to suppose that he had any 
document but Mark before him. So that I feel myself still free to 
regard Lk. xxi 20-22 as nothing more than Mk. xiii 14-16 rewritten 
by the third evangelist. 

The other point concerns the story of Cleopas. Mr Perry says 
(p. 90): ‘ The astonishing fact that this narrative of Jesus’ appearance 
to two otherwise unknown disciples is the longest in the Gospel, while 
that of his appearance to Peter is passed over with an indirect reference 
(xxiv 34), would be explicable were it really a bit of autobiography, . . . 
rather than a free composition by the evangelist.’ This again is neatly 
put, but the hypothesis of a ‘free composition by the evangelist ™ still 
has much to be said for it. The story of Cleopas is one of the most 
beautifully told in all the Gospels, but it has one marked feature that 
does not look like any one’s autobiography. It is vague, just where it 
should have been precise, in the words of the Lord. The words in 
v. 17 are mere introduction, and wv. 25, 26 (so characteristically 
Lucan: see Acts iii 18, xxvi 22f, &c.) lead up—to what? To the 
interpretation of ‘all the Scriptures’, which in fact are neither quoted 
nor expounded : if this be autobiography, Cleopas’s memory must have 
been as dull as his ‘ heart’ was slow. In other words, the tale is not 
autobiography but literature, and St Luke had too much reverence for 
his Lord to put authoritative expositions into His mouth. 

Mr Perry discusses the possible literary relations of his Jerusalem 
document to other Lucan sources, including the infancy narratives, to 
Mark and to Matthew and to John, but he does not seem to have con- 
sidered its connexions with the documents which are supposed to 
underlie the early chapters of Acts. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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JOHANNINE PROBLEMS. 


The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel, by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HoLianD, D.D., edited by the Rev. WiLFrip J. RicHMonp. 
(J. Murray, 1920.) 

The Epistles of St John, by CHar.es Gore, D.D. (J. Murray, 1920.) 


It is inevitable to apply to both the books before us the words of 
Jowett, quoted by Dr Gore at the beginning of his introduction, in 
which he urges Stanley to devote the last years of his life to the 
production of a serious theological work which is to garner the fruit 
of his mature experience and reflexion. With Dr Holland this un- 
happily cannot be; we have to be content with posthumous volumes 
such as this, in which Canon Richmond puts together extracts from his 
earlier works in order ‘to give Dr Holland’s thought and teaching as 
a coherent whole’, and prints two Introductions to the Fourth Gospel. 
In the case of Dr Gore we may still hope that he may be able to 
complete some of the more extended works to which he has led us 
to believe he is devoting his post-episcopal leisure. Meanwhile we 
welcome his popular, but very valuable, exposition of the Johannine 
Epistles as a worthy sequel to his similar books on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Ephesians, and Romans. 

An Introduction of fifty pages gives us in outline his view of the 
Johannine problem in general, in which he is in agreement with 
Dr Holland’s Introductions. It is. of considerable interest to see what 
two prominent members of the Zwx M/undi group have to say on this 
subject. They both urge that the question is now ripe for decision, 
and argue with some vehemence for the traditional view of the author- 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel. It is evident that 
neither has been able to feel the attraction of the modern view which 
sits loose to the Apostolic authorship and historicity of the Gospel, and 
yet finds in it all the more certainly the supreme expression of Christian 
faith. No real attempt is made to treat it, on the lines of E. F. Scott 
and others, as the solution of problems realized in the Church after two 
long generations of Christian experience, or as ‘the best commentary 
on Paulinism’. Both are ready to admit that the record of the words 
of Christ bears the stamp of years of meditation and experience, but 
strenuously deny that in the story itself we find anything but strict 
historical detail, a position which is psychologically open to grave 
question. 

Dr Holland’s Introductions, with their familiar torrents of eloquence, 
make one wonder whether a ‘prophet’ is after all the best exponent 
of a delicate question of historical criticism. He seems carried away 
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by the enthusiasm of his own particular point of view. At one moment 
he is arguing that the disciples experienced no surprise*at the divine 
claim of Christ to forgive sins. ‘It was impossible to be with Jesus 
and not to accept it as perfectly simple and natural that He should 
forgive sins’ (p. 111). At another he is speaking of ‘those simple and 
blundering Galilean followers’, of their utter failure to understand 
Christ, and of His complete loneliness (p. 126). He insists that the 
characteristic of the Jew was his sense of ‘ the Divine value of historical 
fact as such’ (p. 233), without the least hint of his equal fondness for 
Midrash. He adduces the presence of Jerusalem Pharisees at the 
healing of the paralytic in Luke v 17 as a proof of a Judean ministry 
anterior to the Galilean, without even a foot-note to warn the unwary 
that Mark says nothing of visitors from the capital at this point and 
only brings them on the stage by iii 22. By this time there has been 
ample opportunity for them to be sent for to investigate what is 
happening in Galilee. Indeed the Synoptic problem seems hardly to 
exist for Dr Holland. He suggests that it is on account of the arrest 
of John by Herod that our Lord, having through this Judaean ministry 
become prominent enough to fall under the same menace, retires into 
Galilee, as though he thus escaped from the jurisdiction of this same 
Herod. The Synoptists, he holds, preserve hints of a Jerusalem 
ministry, but they did not know anything of these previous events. 
Yet the tradition which is behind their story must have ultimately 
come from the Apostolic band, and they were with him in this Judaean 
ministry. Why should the first record of a wandering teacher preserve 
carefully his activities in Berkshire and ignore his more important 
and equally public work in London? Indeed, Dr Holland in his 
eagerness to vindicate the Fourth Gospel is led unconsciously to 


‘ a logical but very dangerous disparagement of the Synoptists, a con- 


clusion from which Dr Gore is more careful to guard himself. 

It is noteworthy that neither has anything serious to say about the 
outstanding difficulties in the way of reconciling the two accounts. 
The first is the open profession and discussion of the Messiahship in 
John as opposed to the secret recognition at Caesarea Philippi. 
Both this and the question of the High Priest at the trial are omitted 
of necessity in the Fourth Gospel. The second is the raising of 
Lazarus, which is there presented as the crucial and notorious event 
which led to the arrest. ‘These are acid tests, and unless the Fourth 
Gospel can be vindicated here, discussions about subsidiary details are 
beside the point. 

Once more, in the brief allusions to the external evidence, they fail 
to bring out that it is not until the end of the second century that we 
get John—the beloved disciple, ‘the elder’—unequivocally identified 
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with the Apostle, the son of Zebedee. The second John may be 
‘a shadowy figure’, but it is by no means the case that when the 
Gospel emerges it is. definitely regarded as the work of the son of 
Zebedee, and that modern criticism gratuitously interferes to question 
a primitive and quite clear tradition. 

But while there will be many points of disagreement with both books, 
it would be a pity to allow these to obscure their great value and 
suggestiveness in other directions. Dr Holland’s treatment of the 
Johannine theology is instinct with fire and spiritual insight, and many 
will be grateful for the well-arranged extracts from his sermons which 
form the first half of the volume. In particular the hitherto unpublished 
sermon on ‘ Consciousness, Sub-consciousness, and Super-consciousness ’ 
is of special importance. Much self-effacing labour lies behind the 
editor’s work of enthusiastic love; his short sketch of the Oxford of 
fifty years ago is so good that one wishes it had been longer. 

Dr Gore’s commentary on the Epistles consists of a preface to each 
section, followed by the text and brief notes. Needless to say the 
treatment is alive and closely related to the problems of the day. We 
are also not surprised to find that his interpretation of what this and 
other New Testament books meant to say sometimes bears a curious 
resemblance to the ideas which are specially characteristic of Dr Gore 
himself. All through there are the familiar sharp distinctions. We 
may believe that 2 Peter is pseudonymous, but the Fourth Gospel 
must be by the Apostle whose name it does not bear. Christ did not 
speak of the immediate end of the world, but He did speak of ‘days 
of judgement’, avd of one last great day. This and nothing else we 
must accept. We must believe in a single personal devil, but Dr Gore 
is doubtful about the multiplicity of spirits equally clearly suggested in 
the phrase ‘every spirit which confesseth’, kc. We may add queries 
as to his interpretation of ‘a last hour’ (see Robertson’s Grammar), 
and ‘cometh in the flesh’ as referring to the second Advent, while the 
very suggestive treatment of ‘sin unto death’ would be strengthened 
by a reference to contemporary problems as to the possibility of the 
forgiveness of post-baptismal sin. The discussion of the sharp dichoto- 
mies of the Epistles does justice to the difference of the situation to-day, 
when the Church and the ‘world’ are not clearly separated, and we 
‘find the genuinely Christian character where intellectually there is 
nothing but doubt and even denial’. We sympathize with Dr Gore’s 
emphasis on the need of decision and the refusal to see everything as 
grey, but the difficulty is that we find the spirit both of Christ and 
of Anti-Christ in the same movements, even in the same persons. 


C. W. EMMET. 
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A Handbook to the Septuagint. By Richarp R, OttLey. (Methuen & 
Co., 1920.) 


THE paper wrapper in which this book appears tells us that the 
handbook aims at a popular and not too technical treatment of the 
complicated subject with which it deals. The preface states that 
the writer’s object is to induce people to read the Septuagint; that by 
so doing they may draw a step nearer to the original. There is no 
doubt that those who want to know more about the Old Testament in 
Greek will learn much of what they want to know from Mr Ottley’s 
pages. He is a competent scholar, and his work in connexion with 
the revision of the last edition of Dr Swete’s Introduction, and his own 
studies for his edition of Isaiah according to the Septuagint, have given 
him thorough knowledge of his subject, and an enthusiasm for it which 
is apparent on every page of his book. And many who are not 
beginners will learn more than enough from it to repay the time spent 
on reading it. The plan of the book is good. An introductory chapter 
on ‘What is the LXX?’ tells us why our earliest MSS of the Old 
Testament are Greek and not Hebrew, and many other mgtters about 
which the beginner wants information. And if at times it runs into too 
great detail it serves its purpose well of introducing the subject. The 
chapter on the early history of the LXX traces clearly and shortly its 
origin, legendary and probable, and its story down to the third or fourth 
century A.D. It closes with a short statement about the versions derived 
from the LXX, with useful notes on the Latin version, and the work of 
Jerome, whose three Psalters are confusing, even to the student. 
Chapter iii deals with modern study of the LXX, from a.D. 1500, 
giving us useful descriptions of the early editions, and appreciative 
notices of the greater Septuagint scholars, especially Lagarde, Field, 
Swete, and Nestle. The record of workers in connexion with the Old 
Latin and Egyptian versions might well have been fuller. The texts 
published by Vercellone and Robert in the former connexion, and 
Ceriani, Budge, and Sir Herbert Thompson in the latter, deserve 
notice... An editor of the Larger Cambridge LXX is naturally gratified 
to hear that a student of Mr Ottley’s industry and capability finds, as 
he uses it, that ‘everyday use of the book has left him better pleased 
with it than before’. We still maintain that Cambridge was well 
advised to adopt the method of presenting facts of evidence that can 
be trusted and are within their limits complete, rather than that of 
obscuring the evidence by giving it only in relation to editors’ theories, 


1 Professor Deissmann might have been spared the reminder that it was his 
fellow-countrymen who caused the death of his friend and fellow-worker in the 
Greek of the Papyri, James Hope Moulton. 
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which may or may not stand the test of time. Lagarde’s edition of the 
Historical Books would be far more valuable than it is if he had 
included a full and accurate record of the variants of the MSS out 
of which he constructed his so-called Lucianic text. 

The next chapter on the text of the LXX contains much information 
and many points of interest. But it raises the question of the suitability 
of Mr Ottley’s method of treating his subject with reference to those 
whom he seeks to interest. There is surely too much detail for popular 
treatment. The points raised, and the examples used for illustration, 
are too minute and not of sufficient general interest. The remarks on 
textual criticism are true, but those whose knowledge of Greek is 
sufficiently advanced to appreciate the detail of the rest of the chapter, 
would probably sooner acquire such elementary information from a text- 
book which deals with the subject. As Mr Ottley says elsewhere, 
‘Several excellent books on the textual study of the New Testament 
have appeared which form as good an introduction to that of the LXX 
as can be desired’. Details about the resemblances of certain Hebrew 
letters and elementary facts about Hebrew word-formation and syntax 
would be more satisfactorily acquired, by those who care to learn them 
at all, elsewhere. A more general treatment of principles, illustrated by 
fewer examples, if possible taken from passages of general interest in 
themselves, would be more appropriate in a popular book. Of the 
instances given the first is well chosen. The question of the reading 
in Gen. vi 2 ‘Sons of God’ (Heb.) or ‘ Angels of God’ is of general 
interest. But surely the points which need emphasis in a popular 
discussion are (1) that the true LXX reading is dyyeAou, in spite of its 
relatively meagre attestation, (2) that it illustrates a recognized tendency 
of the LXX translators to avoid or tone down anthropomorphisms, 
(3) there is no reason to suppose that this true LXX reading pre- 
supposes a different .Hebrew original. The translators did not find 
"IND, they paraphrased "23. The chapter on the Character of the 
Translation contains many points of interest to the expert, but can 
hardly be called attractive to the more general reader, who would doubt- 
less prefer to be told more about differences in order and content, and 
would gladly leave minor verbal differences to a more convenient 
occasion. Mr Ottley’s views on the rendering of Hebrew tenses are 
interesting, but would be more in place in a note. Certainly the 
peculiar rendering of Ps. civ 17 (jyetrax), which is easily accounted for 
the moment one looks at the Hebrew, should not be discussed in this 
connexion. It has nothing to do with the choice of Greek tenses to 
translate the Hebrew tenses. 

On the other hand the short notices of the books contained in the 
LXX which do not form part of the Hebrew Canon are admirable, 
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short, clear, and to the point. Such information, though now easily 
obtainable elsewhere, has its proper place in a popular Introduction. 
The same may be said of the useful glossary with which the book 
concludes. It would be easy to criticize details, but in general the 
information given is just what is wanted. It has the great merits of 
clarity and shortness. 

The other chapters suffer from the same defects which have already 
been pointed out. They are overloaded with detail, which cannot 
attract beginners, and which those who are expert enough to benefit 
from such studies might prefer to learn for themselves, or from other 
methods of treatment. It must also be said that some of the explana- 
tions offered of the origin of LXX readings from the misunderstanding 
of the Hebrew text as it stands are so forced that they will hardly 
appeal to those who are less anxious than Mr Ottley to maintain at all 
costs the superiority of the Hebraica veritas. Of this the treatment of 
Gen. iii 7 is a conspicuous example. 

But these criticisms are offered in the hope that a second edition of 
this useful book will be called for, to suggest that some of the chapters 
might in that case be made more useful and attractive. Mr Ottley’s 
knowledge of the Septuagint and devotion to its study will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in the same studies. 

A. E. BROOKE. 


The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Re-edited for the Governors of the 
John Rylands Library by RENDEL Harris and ALPHONSE MINGANA. 
2 vols. (Manchester, at the University Press, 1916 and 1920.) 


THE excitement caused by Dr Rendel Harris’s publication of the 
Odes of Solomon in 1909 has now had time to subside. But these 
early hymns can never lose their interest and their charm, and a fresh 
edition of them, embodying the chief results of eleven years of work by 
many hands, is very desirable. Such an edition Dr Harris, with the 
co-operation of Dr Mingana, now presents us with in two volumes. 
In completeness and accuracy it goes far beyond the editio princeps and 
the second edition of 1911. Even the latter, it will be remembered, 
had appeared before the discovery by Prof. Burkitt of a second and 
earlier, though imperfect, MS of the Odes and Psalms in the British 
Museum and the publication by him of its variants in the JouRNAaL for 
April, 1912. Other considerable advances in the new edition will 
appear from the following outline of its contents. 

Vol. i (which was prepared four years before vol. ii) contains (1) 
a revised edition of the Syriac text from the two MSS ; (2) the Coptic 
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text, with Latin translation, of those Odes which are quoted in the 
Pistis Sophia and of the Gnostic paraphrases and commentaries which 
there accompany them ; (3) a complete facsimile of Dr Harris’s MS (H) 
of the Odes and Psalms. In the editing of the Coptic pieces and the 
revision of existing translations of them the editors have had the help 
of Mr S. Gaselee, of Magdalene College, Cambridge. It is a pity that 
facsimiles of the second MS could not have been added: the surviving 
portion of the Odes would have been covered by five photographs, and 
the student would then have had all the available evidence for the 
Syriac text at first hand. But when we have been given so much it is 
ungracious to ask for more. 

Vol. ii opens with an Introduction of 205 pages, most of which is new 
matter. It is divided into eighteen chapters: i. Identification of the 
Odes ; ii and iii. Quotations in the early Fathers ; iv. Origin and time 
of composition; v. Christ and Solomon; vi. Christology; vii. The 
Odes and the Biblical Targum; viii and ix. Style; x. Biblical quota- 
tions ; xi. Poetry of the Odes ; xii. Unity of the Odes; xiii and xiv. Syriac 
or Greek?; xv. The Coptic version; xvi. The Odes and Baptism; 
xvii. Harnack and the Odes; xviii. Gnosticism in the Odes. The 
translation follows, that of each Ode being accompanied by two sets of 
notes, the first critical, in which the text and suggested emendations 
are discussed, the second expository. In the margin are placed 
references to biblical texts suggested by the language of the Odist and 
to patristic passages which appear to the editors to have been influenced 
by a knowledge of the Odes. The Syriac version of the Psalms of 
Solomon is treated, for evident reasons, as of secondary interest, and 
is merely translated with a few foot-notes. Pp. 435 ff contain a glossary 
of all the Syriac words which occur in the Odes—an excellent help to 
their study drawn largely, it would seem, from the similar concordance 
made by Gerhard Kittel in 1914 (Die Oden Salomos, Leipzig). Finally, 
pp- 455 ff provide a full Bibliographical Index. 

Dr Harris’s Introduction and Notes (for we may be allowed to 
assume that this part of the edition is mainly his) are, as we might 
expect, full of instruction and suggestion, and I should be sorry indeed 
if any measure of dissent expressed in this notice were to convey the 
impression that I do not appreciate to the full the learning and labour 
which he has brought to his work, and its great value. I am certainly 
among those who need to avail themselves of his kind indulgence in 
omitting ‘to register all the mistakes of translation and interpretation 
that have been perpetrated by various writers who have discoursed on 
the theme’:(Preface). On the other hand, Dr Harris does not write 
with the air of one who claims to settle finally all the questions to which 
the Odes give rise: his method is to invite further discussion rather 
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than to discourage it. In the same spirit I wish to offer what suggestions 
I have to make. 

Any attempt to do justice to the Introduction as a whole would take 
us beyond the reasonable limits of a review, and we must be content to 
select certain points for comment. I begin by noting with satisfaction 
that Dr Harris is now convinced, as against Harnack and others, that 
the Odes are a literary unity and that they are Christian throughout. 
Of the outstanding historical questions concerning them the most 
important are those of the time and place of their composition and of 
their original language. The answers which Dr Harris proposes to 
those questions depend a good deal on his conclusions in the second 
and third chapters, in which he deals with the historical attestation 


of the Odes in the form of quotation or allusion in the early 
Fathers. 


We know that the Odes were made use of by the author of the ists 
Sophia, and that Lactantius makes a quotation from the nineteenth 
Ode. But Dr Harris is of opinion that the patristic attestation is very 
much wider. He finds traces of their use in such writers as Eusebius, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Irenaeus, Ignatius, and perhaps Barnabas, but 
especially in St Ephraim, and then, on the evidence of Ephraim, in 
Bardaisan. These names, he thinks, afford us an indication of place 
and time for the Odes, and he concludes that ‘if we are wrong in 
assigning them as written at Antioch in the first century, we are not far 
wrong either in time or place’ (p. 69). But I must confess to finding 
the testimonies to the Odes adduced in chapters ii and iii very far short 
of convincing, and especially so in regard to the earlier writers, Irenaeus, 
Ignatius, and Barnabas. Too often the coincidences are slight, or are 
concerned with ideas which soon became common Christian property. 
Though I do not venture to assert that none of the writers in the above 
list was acquainted with the Odes, yet I cannot find among the alleged 
testimonies anything which, in my judgement, can reasonably be claimed 
as evidence of a literary relationship between the Odes and any of those 
writers. 

Perhaps the most impressive of Dr Harris’s parallels are those brought 
{on pp. 24 and 33) from St Ephraim’s second Discourse to Hypatius 
and from Eusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica. But in neither case can 
the Odes be regarded with probability as the source of the ideas or 
expressions which constitute the parallels. 

Ephraim, in the passage cited, is discussing the Manichaean notion 
that the Light held captive in the prison-house of matter is gradually 
strained out, and when thus liberated is received into the moon, from 
whence it is conveyed to the sun. ‘Let us state the matter’, he says, 
‘as they state it, without however affirming as they affirm ; for they say 
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that the sun receives this Light from the moon. Fine (lit. beautiful) 
receivers these, who receive one from another /’ (Mitchell, text, p. 20). 
The parallel in Ode xvi 17 is as follows :. ‘ And (by) their reception one 
from another they (the sun and the night) fill up the beauty of God’ ; 
or, if we emend the text by reading ‘receptions’ as a subject for the 
plural verb (which is preferable): ‘And their receptions one from 
another fill up the beauty of God.’ Dr Harris takes Ephraim’s words, 
italicized above, as a quotation, and a quotation from Bardaisan. But 
in the first place I think it is clear that the words are Ephraim’s own 
and are, as Mitchell takes them, an ironical exclamation; and next, 
that they refer to the tenets of the Manichaeans. This is actually 
stated in the context ; and moreover a little earlier (pp. 8-10) Ephraim 
has noticed in passing a theory of Bardaisan (as to the nature of the 
soul) only to dismiss him and return to Mani: ‘ But we have not come 
now to stir up the mud of Bardaisan: sufficient is the stench of Mani; 
and behold, our tongue is in haste to make an end quickly and be rid 
of him.’ Hence there is reason to think that the teaching as to the 
liberation of the Light and its passage from the moon to the sun was 
regarded as specifically Manichaean and was not known by Ephraim to 
have been shared by Bardaisan. Dr Harris does not suggest that 
Ephraim himself is here quoting from the Ode; nor is this likely, 
since his remark is so readily explained by reference to the matter in 
hand. 

Eusebius represents the Divine Son as saying to the Father: ‘as if 
playing the midwife’s part (paovpevos), thou didst draw forth from the 
womb that flesh which had been prepared for me of the Holy Ghost.’ 
And in the nineteenth Ode it is said with reference to the Virgin Birth: 
‘And she did not require a midwife, for He delivered her’, where 
‘delivered’ is literally ‘midwifed’. The coincidence is one to arrest 
the attention ; but its force is much reduced by the fact (pointed out 
by Dr Harris) that Eusebius is commenting on Ps. xxii (xxi) 9 and that 
his simile is immediately suggested by the words, ‘ Thou art he that drew 
me forth from the womb’. 

I cannot think that the parallels brought from Ignatius will be 
recognized by many as establishing a literary connexion between his 
Epistles and the Odes. The evidence from Ephraim, Eusebius, and 
Ignatius, therefore, appears to provide but a slight foundation for the 
suggestion that the Odes were written in Syria and in the first century. 
Indeed, so early a date seems to me out of the question. The allegory 
in Ode xix by which the Son is identified with milk from the breasts of 
the Father suggests Alexandria and the end of the second century; and 
the dramatic developement of the Descent to Hades in Ode xlii will 
probably be felt as a difficulty in the way of a much earlier date. 
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As to the original language of the Odes, Dr Harris inclines to the 
view that it was Syriac. Apart from certain instances of word-play 
which he finds in the Syriac (as to which, however, he warns us that we 
must be careful ‘in avoiding hasty and premature solutions of the 
problem ’—p. 142), he thinks that there are some indications that the 
author used the Peshitta rather than the Septuagint. This, of course, 
in view of the date which Dr Harris assigns to the Odes, raises the 
question of the age of the Peshitta ; but it is not inconceivable that the 
Old Testament, or parts of it, had been done into Syriac as early as the 
first century A.D. for the use of Syriac-speaking Jews. The Odist, 
however, is so careful not to make formal quotations from the Bible 
that it is very difficult to discover what version he may have used; and 
where the use of a Scripture text can be distinctly felt we have to allow 
for the possibility that a Syriac translator was influenced by his native 
version. How easily he might have picked up a word or phrase from 
the Peshitta is shewn by the example of the Syriac translator of the 
Didascalia. The book which exercised the most influence on the Odist 
is, naturally, the Psalter; and here I think we can convict him once or 
twice of virtual quotation. I believe he has thus quoted the first and 
twelfth verses of the Miserere, Ps. li, though curiously enough Dr Harris 
has given no reference to either verse. Let us see what light, if any, 
these quotations throw on the question of the underlying version. 

Ode vii 10 Dr Harris renders: ‘Wherefore He pitied me in His 
abundant grace.’ It would bring out the meaning better if we trans- 
lated: ‘ Therefore He had mercy on me in His abundant mercy’, for 
the noun and verb are cognate, and the one is often used to render 
éXeos and the other éAectv. The verb is the same as that used in the 
Peshitta and the Hebrew in Ps. li 1; but in neither Pesh. nor Hebrew 
are the noun and the verb cognate, and in neither does the adj. 
‘abundant’, or ‘much’, appear. The LXX, on the other hand, has 
eXénodv pe, 5 Oeds, kara TO péya EXeds Gov. This appears to me to stand 
behind the Odist’s quotation. The translator’s choice of the verb to 
render éXeciv was determined by the Peshitta, but the author’s words 
could not have been drawn from that version. 

In Ode xxxvi 8 we read: ‘ And my access (to Him) was in peace, and 
I was established (or made firm) by the spirit of government’ For 
‘government’ Dr Harris renders ‘ Providence’, since the Syriac word 
came to be used as an equivalent of oixovoyia. But the word properly 
denotes leadership, government, and has this sense in Ode xxiii r2, 
where it follows ‘kingdom’ (i.e. kingly power) as a synonym. Now at 
Ps. li (1) 12 the LXX has xai rvevpare iyepovixG orypwdv pe, whereas 
Pesh. renders ‘and let thy glorious spirit sustain me’, using the same 
verb as the Heb. and understanding the adjective differently from the 
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LXX. I do not doubt that the Odist here presents us with the zvedpa 
iyyepovixov Of the LXX. Moreover the verb ‘ establish’, ‘ make firm’, is 
a natural equivalent of ornpifew, which it renders at Lk. xxii 32, Rom. 
i 11, 1 Thess. iii 2. 

In Ode xvii 9 there is a very remarkable coincidence with the apo- 
cryphal account of the release of Manasseh from prison, after his 
repentance and prayer to God, which is found in the Didascalia. The 
verse of the Ode runs: ‘And I broke in pieces the bars of iron; but 
my own tron melted and dissolved before me. The Didascalia says 
(I give the Greek preserved by the Afostolic Constitutions ii 22. 15, 
which is in verbal agreement with the old Latin version): xai érjxovcev 
THs pwvis abrod Kipws Kal wxteipyoe adrov: Kai éyévero wepi airov pros 
mupos, Kal éraxyoav mavta Ta epi aitov oidnpa. The curious use of 
‘iron’, for iron fetters, in both passages, and the further statement that 
it was ‘melted’ from the captive, strongly suggest literary dependence. 
If this be granted, it would appear that the Odist was inspired by the 
Greek apocryphon. But there is also one virtual quotation, at least, 
from the New Testament, namely in Ode xxviii 2: ‘My heart is 
delighted and leaps, as a babe who leaps in the womb of his mother, 
This is so close to the Syriac (Pesh. and Syr. vet.) of Lk. i 44 that 
dependence on the latter is nearly certain—dependence, that is, on the 
part of the Syriac translator of the Odes, though the author himself 
must first have written dv tpdrov Bpépos oxipta év xorAia. wytpds, Or some- 
thing very near it. 

I have elsewhere expressed the opinion that the Syriac of the Odes is 
not the Syriac of the third or even of the fourth century, and also that 
it is ‘translation Syriac’, not original composition. I drew attention, 
amongst other things, to the frequent unclassical use of the word di/ 
(mine, thine, his, &c.) as a mere possessive particle, equal to pov, cov, 
a’rov, which came in hardly earlier than the fifth century (/. 7: S. xiv 
p- 537). The Odes contain also the expression ‘without envy’ 
{= d@Odvws) seven times. Dr Harris points out that it is met with in 
Syriac writers like St Ephraim ; but it is certainly borrowed from the 
Greek, and it remains true that the frequency of its appearance in the 
Odes is excessive and out of proportion to the length of the work. 
Another mark of Greek influence is the employment of «x:@dpa (four 
times) to the exclusion of the native word kenndra. ‘The former was, 
it is true, taken over into Syriac at an early date; yet the Peshitta (if 
I remember rightly) has recourse to it only as a synonym, when the 
Syriac word has already been used and a second stringed instrument 
has to be mentioned. A further curious feature in the Odes is the 
entire absence of the characteristic Syriac preposition séds—due 
probably to the fact that the translator regarded the partly equivalent 
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“wath (which occurs thirty-seven times) as a better constant rendering 
of Greek prepositions like pds, rapa, ézi. 

The Syriac text in Cod. H (I have not examined Cod. B) is for the 
most part unpointed; but vowel signs are inserted in a good many 
places (after the Nestorian method, though the writing is Jacobite), and 
diacritical points, distinguishing between words of the same consonantal 
form, are frequent. The signs of the latter class have not been repro- 
duced with regularity by the editors, while the existing vowel signs 
have been absorbed in a complete system of Jacobite punctuation with 
which the text is provided (with commendable accuracy) in the new 
edition. ‘The text itself bears every mark of careful preparation, and 
falls but little short of complete fidelity to the MS evidence. The 
following corrections or suggestions, derived from a comparison of the 
facsimile of H, may help to the attainment of that end. 

Ode iii verse 7: delete notes b and c, and follow the MS in adding 
a superior point to waaly and the two following verbs. The point 
denotes that the first of the three verbs is to be taken, like the other 
two, as first person sing. imperf., not as third sing. masc. perf. Trans- 
late accordingly : ‘that I the lover may find the Beloved ; that I may 
love the Son, that I may become a son.’ In iv 8 there is no room for 
the inserted ooo, and it is not necessary.—-iv 13 keep the MS reading 
oll ‘draw back’, which is followed in the translation.—vii'25 delete 
note q and put the conjectured reading in the text, for it is that of the 
MS.—viii 15 keep the reading of the MS, and delete note c (cf. Néldeke 
Grammar § 267).—viii 23 read |sxaa\ with the MS.—xiii 3 add note: 
Cod. Jhea (sic).—xx 7 delete note d: Cod. H agrees with the text.— 
xxiii 14 note o: substitute ‘H’ for ‘B’, and (probably) put the reading 
of H in the text.—xxiii 16 add note: H Ik. ;\.—xxiii 18 add note: 
H oss>.—xxiv 6 add note: H JKNXashx.—xxxi 2 delete the first 
part of note a-a: H has clearly obkso..—xxxv 4 follow the reading of 
H, ‘ shade’ (i.e. shelter): ‘dew’ is unsuitable to context.—xxxviii 3 read 
kxs~ with H.—xl 3 the first ‘c’, referring to the note, should come 
before JL: the preceding word is not part of the passage omitted by H. 
—In the same verse: the scribe of H wrote the last word as ols wols, 
but the first letter has been erased, perhaps by a later hand.—xlii 20 
note f: H has in fact Kssieo (sic). The scribe first wrote Kaaaac 
{as in the line before), then altered the second letter, but forgot to 
remove the fourth. Cod. H frequently spells the third fem. sing. imperf. 
with final y#dh: this orthography, which is not uncommon, might have 
been kept. 

As regards the punctuation the following changes are required : 
xi 12 (probably) LLady and Jiose.—xii 2 {295 (as indicated in the MS). 
—xii 6 S85.—xvi 17 esses ‘fill up’ (so pointed in the MS): the 
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present punctuation supposes that the word is «Sse ‘speak’, spelt 
defectively. The editors remark (vol. ii p. 285) that the omission of 
a reduplicated 7 ‘is frequent in the old manuscripts’. I was not aware 
of this : but, however it be, the omission would be less likely where it 
resulted in turning one word into another, and the reading ‘ fill up’ gives 
a good sense., 

A feature of Cod. H which the editors do not reproduce, and to 
which attention seems never to have been drawn, is the insertion of the 
letter Aé at short intervals throughout the Odes. This, I think, must 
stand for ‘ Hallelujah ’, which is written in full at the end of each Ode. 
Now Tertullian (de Orat. 27) tells us that ‘diligentiores in orando sub- 
iungere in orationibus Alleluia solent et hoc genus psalmos quorum 
clausulis respondeant qui simul sunt’. Moreover, in the Ethiopic 
version of the ‘ Egyptian Church Order’ (the Afostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus) we find that Alleluia psalms were recited at the supper 
accompanying the service of the evening lamp (Horner Statutes of the 
Apostles p. 160); and Tertullian in his Apology (c. 39) tells us that 
after the Christian supper which he says was called Agape, individuals 
were invited to stand forth and sing something either from the Scriptures 
or of their own composition: ‘Post aquam manualem et lumina, ut 
quisque de scripturis sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in 
medium Deo canere.’ Putting these notices together, may we not 
suggest that the Odes were a set of Alleluia Hymns composed for use 
at the Christian suppers called Agapae? Indeed it is just possible that 
the Agape is mentioned in the Odes. Dr Harris translates x 5 thus: 
‘And the Gentiles were gathered together who had been scattered 
abroad: And I was unpolluted in my love (for them), because they con- 
fessed (or gave thanks to) me in high places’. But the word rendered 
‘love’ is in the MS pointed as plural. Thus pointed it might be read 
not as Aubdé, ‘loves’, but Zaudé, ‘ offences’, were it not that the latter 
sense seems wholly unsuited to the context. If then the plural pointing 
is right, and the meaning is ‘loves’, the Syriac will be a translation of 
év tais dydmais pov, and we are reminded at once of Jude v. 12 obrot ciow 
oi ev tais dydras ipav omAddes ovvevwxovpevor ddoBws. I cannot say 
that I am prepared to adopt this interpretation, but it is at least worth 
while to call attention to it as a possibility. 

R. H. ConNoLLy. 


AppiT1I0on.—The obscure expression in Ode xx 6, ‘Thou shalt not 
acquire a stranger. by the blood of thy soul’, is surely derived from 
Ecclesiasticus xxxiii 31, where the LXX reads: «i éorw cot oixérys, éorw 
ds ov, Ste év (or éxi) aipate éxrjow abrdv, but the Vulg. (= lat. vet.) has 
‘ Si est tibi servus fidelis, sit tibi quasi anima tua: quasi fratrem sic eum 
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tracta, quoniam im sanguine animae comparasti illum’, representing 
a Greek reading év aiyar: yvyjs. The Syriac has: ‘If one be thy slave, 
reckon him as thy brother ; and thou shalt not contend with the blood of 
thy soul” 1 must not take up more space by discussing this quotation 
here ; its importance will easily be recognized. 

I have now been able to consult photographs of Cod. B, with the 
Tesult that several additions might be made to the list of textual cor- 
rections ; but the only ones of importance are: (1) xxxviii 2 the reading 
of B recorded in note a should be inserted between the second and 
third words of the line: it is not a variant to the last word, but a word 
omitted by H; (2) xl 3 the words supplied in the second pair of 
half-brackets should be removed, as there is no room for them: B reads 
no more than ‘my members in His Odes’. 

a & 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE S.P.C.K. 


In the series of Translations of Christian Literature published by the 
S.P.C.K. we have, of Greek texts, five new volumes, one by Dr Srawley 
on The Epistles of St Ignatius that is a revised edition of the introduc- 
tion and translation originally published in 1900; one by Mr W. Metcalfe, 
the Address to Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus and Origen’s letter of 
acknowledgement (a reissue, 1920, of an edition of 1907); and three 
that break new ground. 

I am not clear that it was worth while to publish in this series a trans- 
lation im extenso of the Address to Origen unless the object was to shew 
the tedious style of oratory in vogue at the time and Origen’s ability to 
administer a rather sharp snubbing to a pupil. I cannot agreé with 
Mr Metcalfe ‘that the two tracts form ‘the best introduction to the 
study of Origen’s writings’. But he has done the tedious work of trans- 
lation well, and his introduction is good. ‘ What need for me enlarging’ 
(p. 91) and ‘ dependent of’ (p. 61 #.) want correcting. 

Dr Crafer, whose articles in the JourRNAL (vol. viii pp. 4or ff, 
546 ff) reintroduced Macarius Magnes as ‘a neglected apologist’ of 
the fourth century to students of to-day, and set Dr Harnack to work 
on the subject of the remains of Porphyry contained in the dialogue of 
Macarius (see the JouRNAL vol. xv pp. 360, 481), now gives us (Zhe 
Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes, 1919) a translation and notes with 
introduction in which, while clearly indicating the uncertainties and the 
problems that remain to be solved, he very rightly, in my judgement, 
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maintains the chief positions he adopted in 1907 and 1914 as against 
the theses of Dr Harnack, who made no attempt to meet the adverse 
arguments set forth, partly by way of anticipation, by Dr Crafer. As 
one whose interest in the subject was aroused by Dr Crafer’s original 
investigation, I heartily echo his wish that his translation (a difficult 
piece of work excellently done) may enlist the interest of many to whom 
the name of Macarius Magnes has meant nothing. 

In Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical 
Theology (1920) Dr Sparrow-Simpson edits the posthumous work of 
Mr C. E. Rolt and in a short preface gives an appreciation of the fine 
scholarship and character of the author, as well as some caveats called 
for by his enthusiasm for the subject of his study. To the editor we 
are also indebted for a useful bibliography and an essay on ‘the 
influence of Dionysius in religious history’. Dionysius is difficult reading : 
the translation is fluent and frequently fine, and the notes give much 
help towards understanding what he meant and the system as a whole. 
Now and again it seems to me that modernizations (usually kept for the 
notes) make their way into the text; as when (i 4) tiv mwvrécrarov 
éxpavow is translated ‘ revealed in a Threefold Personality’. A careful 
perusal of this volume will enable the many students of theology to 
place themselves with regard to the writings of the ‘ Areopagite’, and it 
may increase the number of the elect disciples of the Great Unknown. 

A treatise designed to prove the genuineness of these writings of 
Dionysius is the first entry in the long list of books summarized by 
Photius in his Bibliotheca, a translation of which, by Mr J. H. Freese, 
in five volumes, with a sixth devoted to his life and introduction in 
general, the S.P.C.K. have been bold enough to undertake, the first 
volume being now published (Zhe Library of Photius (1920)). 
Mr Freese’s chief aim has been to provide ‘a somewhat free translation 
intended to give the ordinary reader an idea of the literary activity of 
the chief representative of the so-called Byzantine Renaissance’, but he 
adds valuable notes about the less-known authors and other persons 
mentioned. : 

Of the two last-mentioned books the S.P.C.K. itself provides reviews 
by two experts, Mr A. E. Taylor and Prof. J. B. Bury respectively, in 
its new monthly journal Zheology (vol. i, no. 3) edited by Mr E. G. Selwyn 
—a journal which promises to have a useful and distinguished career. 

Translations by Dr Souter of three of Tertullian’s tracts (Concerning 
Prayer and Concerning Baptism, and Against Praxeas) will be of more 
value to younger students, and the latter volume in particular because 
of its special importance and difficulty. It would be rash for any one 
to question Dr Souter’s translations on grounds of latinity, but where 
early Eucharistic doctrine is involved the greatest linguistic expert may 
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go wrong (see Concerning Prayer § 6, where the theologians quoted in 
the note are better guides to the meaning), and the adversus Praxean 
sometimes. defies translation. Dr Souter gives very valuable help in 
text and notes and introduction. 

The treatise of Novatian on the Trinity by Herbert Moore, M.A., is 
another volume of the series ‘ Latin Texts’, in which a more paraphrastic 
method of translation is sometimes adopted, with, I think, excellent 
results. The short Introduction calls attention to the points of special 
interest in the treatise. 


A third series of these ‘ Translations of Christian Literature’, devoted 
to ‘Liturgical Texts’, has already two volumes of importance— 
St Ambrose ‘On the Mysteries’ and the treatise On the Sacraments and 
The Pilgrimage of Etheria. The translations are the work mainly of 
the Rev. T. Thompson and Mrs McClure, respectively ; neither of whom 
lived to complete the work. The former volume has been completed 
by Mr F. H. Colson and Dr Srawley, and the latter by Dr Feltoe. All 
these names are guarantees of the excellence of the editions, both of 
which are of high value. 


One volume in the series of translations of ‘Oriental Texts’ calls for 
special attention—Dr Armitage Robinson’s S¢ Jrenaeus : the Demonstra- 
tion of the Apostolic Preaching. It replaces the German translation in 
which the treatise was first (in 1907) made known from its Armenian 
version, the French of M. Barthoulot which M. Tixeront edited for 
Recherches de Science Religieuse (October—December 1916), and for 
general use the English translation published last year in the Patrologia 
Orientalis (which Dr Robinson describes as less accurate than the 
French). 

This new edition makes for the first time widely accessible to English 
readers a ‘handbook of Christian Evidence . . . as it presented itself to 
a master mind at the end of the second century’. When such a man 
as Irenaeus sets himself to furnish an absent friend with a summary 
. Statement of the Apostolic message and the reasons for believing it in 
terms of his own day, as Dr Robinson says, he deserves our close atten- 
tion. The introduction and the notes that are provided give the 
direction that is needed. But the volume is of special value also to 
students of Patristics and of the history of Doctrine because of a chapter 
on ‘the debt of Irenaeus to Justin Martyr’ and a long essay on ‘the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Justin and Irenaeus’ which is of wider 
scope and interest than its title at first sight suggests and gives pro- 
minence to some aspects of the developement of Doctrine which are 
not always recognized. It is to be noted, too, that here and there the 
Armenian MS, which also contains a version of books iv and v of the 
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treatise Against Heresies utilized by Dr Robinson, helps to restore the 
meaning of passages extant only in Latin. 


In Documents illustrative of the history of the Church to A.D. 313 
edited by B. J. Kidd, D.D., we have a collection of extracts which will 
enable students who cannot read Greek or Latin to feel that they are 
actually face to face with many of the ‘documents’ on which knowledge 
of Christian life and thought during the first three centuries depends. 
Yet I cannot but regret that these 225 extracts and 278 pages of close 
print were not arranged under subjects instead of chronologically under 
authors. The index, in which some subjects as well as names are given, 
only partially supplies what I think is wanted. A superficial study of 
it reveals a few omissions. Thus, the first extract is on ‘Demons’. 
I miss the highly instructive passages from Josephus on the expulsion 
of a demon, and from Justin on their parodies of the Christian sacra- 
ments (though 4Zo/. I v is cited). But Dr Kidd has ranged far and 
wide for his extracts, and there is no collection that covers so much 
ground, some of it only quite recently accessible (cf. e. g. the Sayings of 
Paul of Samosata /. 7: S. xix 20 ff). Students and teachers of the early 
History of the Church will find the book most valuable. 


Of yet another series entitled ‘Handbooks of Christian Literature’ 
there are three volumes to be chronicled. 

The Early Christian Books by W. J. Ferrar, M.A., supplies a short 
introduction to ‘ Christian literature to the middle of the second century ’ 
outside the New Testament. It aims simply at reproducing ‘the 
opinions of the best scholars’ and will, no doubt, be useful ; but—as 
Mr Ferrar recognizes in his text—it includes some writings that make 
the sub-title misleading, and—for example—Dom Connolly is not 
included among ‘the best scholars’ whose opinions as to the Odes 
of Solomon are reproduced. 

Dr Sparrow-Simpson is to be congratulated on the happy thought 
which prompted his book Zhe Letters of St Augustine and the excellent 
way in which he has carried it out. He has worked through all -the 
letters of Augustine, arranged them in groups (prior to his consecration, 
on Paganism, on the doctrine of God; on African Church divisions, on 
the doctrine of Grace, on Biblical exposition, to St Jerome, to women, 
on the Eucharist, on diocesan affairs, the closing years), and summarized 
the letters of each group with occasional verbatim extracts and a running 
commentary: stringing the letters together and filling up the historical 
background and the chronological gaps between them. This is a new 
and very interesting method of presenting the life and thought and 
activities of a great bishop and divine, and readers of the book will 
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appreciate the fresh and personal touch and may acquire much know- 
ledge of Church history and theology in a living and attractive form. 
It would be a further service to students if to the index of Subjects was 
added an index of the Letters with the pages on which they are dealt 
with. 

Books on Zhe Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture are already 
numerous, though the twentieth century still needs one based on 
premisses other than those that have prevailed in the past. But there is, 
perhaps, still room for the volume with this title by G. D. Barry, B.D., 
which is described as ‘a study in the literature of the first five 
centuries’, and gives an excellent account of the attitude of Philo and 
Josephus to the Old Testament and of the chief Christian writers of the 
period to the Christian Bible in its parts and as a whole. 

Most of these books deserve a large circulation, but how can the 
students who need them most pay 7s. 6d. for the volume of Documents 
and tos. 6d. for Zhe Letters of St Augustine? Let the libraries at any 
rate get them. 


There have been good single-volume commentaries and other aids 
to the study of the Bible before, but Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 
(T. C. & E, C. Jack, r919), published at the remarkably low price of 
half a guinea, should now supersede them all, at any rate so far as 
concerns present knowledge of the historical setting of the books and 
accurate interpretation of the text, through which alone, as the editor 
claims, ‘the sound basis for devotional use and practical application 
can be laid’. The ideal which Dr Peake set before himself and 
expounds in his Preface to the volume is a very high one. He 
gathered together a company of contributors who shared the same 
ideal and have realized it in their work with a degree of unity of 
achievement on which both they and the editor are to be warmly 
congratulated.- I do not think there can be any doubt that it is the 
best book of its kind. . 

I should say the same of A Book about the English Bible by J. H. 
Penniman, Ph.D., LL.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1919), 
as a popular and very readable account, based on the best sources of 
information, of the Bible as a whole—not, as the title seems to imply, 
the English versions only, though the last quarter of the book (roo 
pages) is occupied with these. The author is Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, and it is something like 
‘all about the Bible’ that he set himself as the subject of a series of 
lectures to his students. So it is chiefly the literary aspects of the 
collection of books with which he deals. Sources and background, 
poetic forms, imagery and allusion, Biblical history, Biblical stories, 
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parables, prophets, letters and homilies, apocalypses—these are among 
the headings of his chapters and indicate the method and the form in 
which a mass of information about the Bible is imparted. The 
Professor hopes ‘that the reader may be sufficiently interested. . . to 
desire to pursue the study further by means of other books’ such as are 
named in the excellent bibliography appended. I think he has done 
better than this. His lectures must have sent many to the Bible itself 
with fresh understanding and zest. 

The First Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns, by 
Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. (Oliver & Boyd, 1918), is described as 
‘third edition, revised’. It is a synopsis the arrangement of which 
‘proceeds on the assumption that Mark is not the earliest but the 
latest of the Synoptic Gospels, the other two having been employed in 
its composition, whether with or without the aid of a hypothetical 
document’. The author had intended to offer as a prolegomenon 
a ‘demonstration’ of this ancient theory, but owing to the difficulties 
caused by war conditions he has only inserted a few notes in the body 
of the book ‘to indicate some of the lines on which that demonstration 
would have proceeded’. I have not found in these notes any evidence 
that Dr Campbell is likely to make many converts to his views. The 
volume, costing nine shillings, is well printed and easy to handle, and 
may well be found serviceable by students of other schools. 

Of The Subject Index to Periodicals issued by the Library Association 
(Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1) the volume for 1917-1919, 
A. Theology and Philosophy (including Folk Lore), is now published, 
price 7s. 6d. It contains 175 large two-column pages, and its system 
of classification is such that any article in the long list of periodicals 
it surveys (which include Zhe Zimes and the transactions of learned 
societies) can readily be traced. 

J. F. B-B. 


The Ethiopic Liturgy: its sources, development, and present form. By 
“the Rev. SamueL A. B. Mercer, Ph.D. (Munich), Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament, Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Hale Lectures, 1914-1915. (Milwaukee and 
London, 1915.) 

Mucu has been written recently about the earliest form of the 
Ethiopic liturgy which has come down to us, little has been written at 
any time about its successive stages, and nothing (outside the present 
volume) of its most recent form. 

To trace its developement the chief authorities are the edition of the 
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Ordo Communis and three of the fourteen Anaphoras which was 
published in the sixteenth century as an appendix to the Ethiopic 
New Testament by Tasfa Sion; the Brit. Museum MS Or. 545 for the 
seventeenth century (this is the basis of Brightman’s translation) ; for 
the eighteenth century Brit. Museum Or. 546 and Berlin 36; and 
for the nineteenth century Brit. Museum Or. 548 and Berlin 414. To 
these Dr Mercer has added another (Mercer 3) giving the use at the 
present time. 

During the summer of 1914 Dr Mercer ‘examined every liturgical 
manuscript in the museums and libraries of Europe (including those in 
Petrograd) with the exception of those in France, which on account of 
war became inaccessible’. Having previously acquired his own MS, 
the present work is the result of his investigation into the relations of 
these authorities. It is an interesting volume, for it is the first time 
(with the exception of Tasfa Sion’s edition) that the complete normal 
liturgy of the Abyssinian Church has been given in Ethiopic. 

Of the six lectures the first three deal with the sources and earliest 
form of the liturgy (an attempt being made to reconstruct the Liturgy of 
St Mark in its probable fifth-century Greek form): the last three are 
concerned with a comparison of the various stages in which the Ethiopic 
liturgy is known. 

The lectures are followed by a translation of the present liturgy 
(Ordo Communis and Anaphora of the Apostles only), critical notes 
thereon, and, finally, the most important part of the book, an excellent 
photographic reproduction of the pages of his MS so far as it has been 
translated. 

The chief interest of the volume lies in the light which it ought to 
throw on the liturgy now in use. Taking the translation given by 
Brightman in ZZ W as a standard of comparison, we find that there are 
in Mercer 3 many additions, chiefly at the beginning and the end, 
some interesting changes of order, and several omissions, not as a rule 
of importance. It would be of course quite impossible to mention 
all these differences. Amongst the additions may, however, be 
enumerated 7 w= 

(r) In the Prothesis after the Prayer of the Father (ZZ W pp. 197- 
198) there is a long address (strangely described by Dr Mercer as 
a prayer) to intending communicants. 

(2) After the Prayer of the Withdrawal of the Veil (LZ W p. 198) 
comes an additional prayer on behalf of those who have made the 
oblation. : 

(3) Before ‘ Blessed be the Lord the Father Almighty ’ (ZZ W p. 220) 


a long prayer that those present may be made worthy to hear the 
Gospel. 
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(4) After the ‘Lavatory’ (ZZ W p. 226) a prayer and proclamation of 
the deacon before the Kiss of Peace. 

(5) After ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Trinity unspeakable’ (LEW p. 241) 
a long statement of faith. This, which seems to be based on the 
Didascalia, is very much mangled in translation. 

(6) At the end of the service (the ‘ Dismissal’ as a whole,is much 
longer) comes a prayer to be said by the priest when he replaces (?) the 
ciAoyia, followed by a rubric (in a very corrupt state) as to the conduct 
of the priest after the service. 

Two only of the changes in order need here be mentioned : 

(x) The Prayer of St Basil, which in ZZ W comes before the Absolution 
of the Son, comes in Mercer 3 at the end of the Missa Catechumenorum. 

(2) The Nicene’Creed, which in ZZ W comes before the ‘ Lavatory’, 
follows in Mercer 3 the Kiss of Peace immediately before the Anaphora. 
The introductory formula, ‘Answer ye the Prayer of Faith’, comes, 
however, in Mercer 3 in the same place as in ZEW, so this may not 
really be a change of order at all. 

One of the omissions is too important to be overlooked. Mercer 3 
agrees with Tasfa Sion in the omission of the Lord’s Prayer after the 
Invocation. 

Some of these differences from the MS which is translated in ZEW 
are to be found in other MSS as well as in Mercer 3. It is possible that 
they may represent local diversity of use rather than recent alteration. 

In Dr Mercer’s translation there is much to be desired. Wherever he 
has not Brightman as his guide he often falls into serious error. It 
must indeed be said that the MS is in many places very corrupt, and 
would require a thorough critical rehandling. This has not been 
attempted. The critical notes are of very little value. Eight of the 
fourteen pages are-taken up with giving the text of the Words of Insti- 
tution of the other thirteen Anaphoras ; in the other six pages the notes 
given generally explain the obvious or else are quite incorrect. For 
example, on p. 329 the translation runs ‘Peter, the Rock of truth’. 
The note on this is, ‘ Read yémdnodt, the h at the beginning being due to 
dittography’. The h at the beginning is simply the common mis-writing 
of h. The word in question is therefore the ordinary word for faith. 
Peter is ‘the Rock of faith’. Yémdnot is not Ethiopic at all. 

But even where the MS is not corrupt Dr Mercer’s translation is 
often faulty. He mistakes the persons, tenses, and conjugations of the 
verb ; makes rubrics part of prayers and vice versa ; takes proper names 
as common nouns, and so on. 

The word ’éga/é, that is, N. or So-and-so, is a stumbling-block. It 
occurs several times, but is nowhere correctly translated. On p. 305 


it is taken as proper name ’Ga/é. In the second of the additions 
) 
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above mentioned it seems to be taken as a verb. The first words of 


the passage are : 


MERCER. 


Remember those who bring near 
to thee this oblation, and let it be 
brought*for the sake of those whom 
he, who is in heaven, has purchased, 
and especially for thy work which 
is found with thee in this hour. 


REVISED. 


Remember those who have 
brought to thee this oblation and 
those who have offered it for them. 
Grant them all their reward in 
heaven, and especially thy servant 
N. who hath offered to thee at 


this hour. 


On p. 368 the strange rubric occurs, Zhe priest shall say going ardund, 
breathing. ‘This should be, Zhe priest shall say, ‘ Pilot of the soul’. 

Again, on p. 331 we have in the MS the Lesson from the Acts 
(chap. xxvii 33-36). The first words of the passage are certainly 
corrupt, but the rest is quite easy. Dr Mercer’s version of this runs: 
‘On the tenth and the fourth day since ye ate, on the day that ye ask 
me for food, anoint and make ready your souls, for that which is lacking 
in them will be a loss to yourselves, and having thus said he took the 
bread of the Lord’,&c. The words should read: “To-day is the fourteenth 
day since ye ate. To-day then, I pray you, eat, and take food, and 
benefit your souls, for there shall not perish of you (MS of them) even 
the hair of your heads, and having thus said’, &c. So completely is the 
author mistaken as to what he is translating that on p. 182 he actually 
describes this ‘ Lesson’ as a short prayer embodying an account of the 
Institution. 

These are by no means isolated instances. Pages might be filled 
with similar mistranslations. It is the greatest pity that such absurdi- 
ties have been allowed to spoil a book which is otherwise useful not 
only as giving the present liturgy of the Abyssinian Church, but also 
as summarizing in a convenient form much work that has been done 
recently on the sources and characteristics of liturgies in general. 


J. M. HARDEN. 
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Israel's Settlement in Canaan, by the Rev. C. F. Burney, D.Litt. 
(Schweich Lectures for 1917. Milford, London, r9r8.) 


THIs important book contains both a careful study of the Biblical 
accounts of the settlement of the Israelites in the lands west of the 
Jordan and also a most interesting attempt to retell the tale in the light 
of our present-day knowledge of the state of Egypt and Western Asia 
between 1500 and rooo B.c. It is indeed extraordinary how much 
fresh information about that remote period has been collected in the 
last hundred years. What would the contemporaries of Richard Simon 
or of Astruc have thought, if they had been told that men would one 
day have in their hands the actual documents exchanged between the 
Pharaoh who oppressed Israel and his Hittite enemies ?? 

The main lines of Dr Burney’s reconstruction are as follows. What 
has to be abandoned is the conception ‘of Joshua as the chief of all 
Israel: Joshua was the leader of the Joseph-tribes only (pp. 28, 34-36), 
who invaded Palestine across the Jordan from the east along the line 
marked out by Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, Beth-horon, the vale of Aijalon. 
The settlement of Machir, i.e. half-Manasseh, in Gilead was later 
(pp. 20f); in fact it was later than the Song of Deborah (p. 33).. 
Judah, aided by the clan of Caleb, penetrated into Palestine from the 
south ; reminiscences of this are preserved not only in Judges i 16, 17, 
but also in the accounts of the conquest of Arad in Num. xxi 1-3 and 
Deut. i 41-46 (pp. 28-31). At an earlier period, i.e. before the 
settlement of the Joseph-tribes in Egypt, Dr Burney pictures the six 
Leah-tribes grouped together in the central hill-country, viz. Simeon 
and Levi near Shechem, Issachar in an uncertain locality, Zebulun in 
the south-west, Reuben in the south-east, and Judah near Adullam 
(p. 52). But Simeon and Levi met with disaster, Reuben was driven 
across the Dead Sea, Judah nearly died out (Gen. xxxviii). The 
general result was that Leah was driven towards Egypt, with the 
exception of Issachar, who preferred servitude (Gen. xlix 15). 

The ‘Afriu, mentioned in Egyptian documents from the reign of 
Thutmosi III to that of Ra'messe IV (1500-1160 B.c.), are not Israelites 
especially: if the word has anything to do with ‘Hebrew’ it means 
Semitic foreigner in a general sense, and only shews that at this period 
‘ Hebrew clans migrated with ease into Egypt and were employed there 


1 The parallel texts of this, the oldest treaty known to history, are confronted in 
an article by Prof. Langdon and Dr Alan Gardiner in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology for July 1920, pp. 179-205. The Hittite document (from Boghazkéi) 
is written of course in Babylonian cuneiform. 
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in heavy manual task-work’ (p. 63). The {adiru of the letters of the 
governor of Jerusalem, in the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, does 
really correspond to ‘Zder (not to Hebrews), and the term is to be 
taken to mean one branch of the nomad Aramaeans (pp. 66-79). 
Dr Burney points out that the Gadiru are only mentioned in one set 
of letters, and he rejects the theory that the frequently occurring 
ideogram sA-Gaz, used for invading nomads, is to be read Habdiru. 
The mention of the {adiru, then, in the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence 
does not correspond to Joshua’s campaigns, but rather to that penetra- 
tion by semi-nomads which is indicated in the stories of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, a marked feature of which, as Dr Burney points out 
(p. 85), is the fresh waves of Aramaean immigration, symbolized by- 
Rebekah and by Leah and Rachel. Penetration by nomads is a 
serious danger when, as during the Tel-el-Amarna period, the central 
government is weak. 

Dr Burney’s study of this far-away period of Israelite history is in 
a very true sense conservative and constructive. There are, of course, 
radicals in Old Testament criticism who would admit this, while them- 
selves adopting other conclusions. ‘Those, on the other hand, who find 
Dr Burney too mich of an iconoclast, should read carefully his criticism 
of Dr Orr in the long note on p. go, where he shews that the identifica- 
tion of the Habiru-invasion with that of Israel under Joshua at once 
cuts at the roots of the historical character of the old narratives in the 
Book of Joshua, for it would shew that these narratives were told by 
persons who knew neither the true names of the then rulers of Palestine 
nor the conditions under which they ruled. The really surprising thing 
about Dr Burney’s construction is the large amount of Biblical material 
which he has been able to utilize without much alteration. 


F. C. BurkITT. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1920 (Vol. xc, No. 180: S.P.C.K.). 
E. G. SeLwyn The first Scottish Episcopacy—T. B. Srronc The 
Christian doctrine of Atonement—M. HeErtzBerc Relations between 
the English and the Norwegian Church—A. C. HeapLam Comprehen- 
sion—Lorp CHaRNwoop The Church and the League of Nations— 
A. C. Heaptam A Roman Catholic view of Reunion—C. E. FLéystrup 
Anglicanism and Lutheranism—C. H. Turner and A. NairnE The 
doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion—Spiritual reconstruction 
and the Lambeth Conference—W. H. Frere The new South African 
liturgy—Short notices. 

The Hibbert Journal, July 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 4: Williams 
& Norgate). W.R. INGE Religion and the State—F. R. Hoare The 
conditions of effectivé Idealism—H. L. Stewart Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and the theological novel—J. S. Mackenzie Ethical Religion— 
S. A. Cook The interdependence of religion and research—W. R. 
LetuaBy The Royal Academy picture show and higher criticism of 
Art—W. A. bE Sitva A Buddhist view of spirits and spiritistic pheno- 
mena—BisHop oF Ontario The Church of England in Canada and 
Reunion—E. K. Pacer The poverty of the clergy and the wives of the 
clergy—S. Means The mystery of Christ—E. F. Jourpain The re- 
- ligious philosophy of Pascal—E. I. Fripp The minister who baptised 

Shakespeare—E. M. CaiLiarD Man inthe light of modern psychology— 
C. PiaTeR Retreats and reconstruction—Discussions, Survey, and 
Signed Reviews. 

The Expositor, July 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 115: Hodder & 
Stoughton). A. T. Ropertson The Christ of St Luke’s Gospel— 
T. H. Ropinson The structure of the Book of Jeremiah—H. R. 
MackinTos# Jesus Christ and Prayer—J. M. SHaw Can faith be in- 
different to the bodily resurtection of our Lord ?—J. P. Littey William 
Robertson Smith: recollections of a fellow-student—G. H. WHITAKER 
 AdnOea in the New Testament and in Polybius. 

August 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 116). J. B. Harrorp Handley 
Carr Glyn Moule—D. S. MarcoLioutH Arguments from the Pentateuch 
for the future life—W. E. Beet The mystery of the sealed book— 
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J. P. Littey William Robertson Smith: recollections of a fellow- 
student—J. Morratt Pickings from the new papyri—R. Harris 
A further note on the original title of St Mark—V. Burcu The original 
arrangement of the Sermon on the Mount. 

September 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 117). A. C. WELCH Joel 
and the post-exilic community—E. W. WinstanLEy The outlook of the 
Apologists—R. Harris Rivers of living water—A. MARMORSTEIN 
Ecclesiastes xii 6—J. M. E. Ross The point of strain in Christian Ethic 
—H. C. A. Townsenp Our conception of God—J. A. Hutton A hard 
saying. 

(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1920 (Vol. xxiv, No. 3: 
University of Chicago Press). E. D. Burton Tendencies in northern 
Baptist Churches—M. Rabe The present situation of Christianity in 
Germany—H. T. Stock Christian Missions among the American 
Indians—W. Muss-Arnotr The Scottish Service Book of 1637— 
A. S. Woopsurne The description of Religion—H. E. BRUNNER New . 
religious movement in Switzerland—H. J. Cappury Luke—translator 
or author ?—Recent theological literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, July 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press), C. E. Macartney Thomas Guthrie— 
B. B. WaRFIELD ‘ Miserable sinner Christianity’ in the hands of the 
rationalists II—R._D. Witson The names of God in the Old Testament 
—J. K. van Baaen The Ritschlians and the preéxistence of Christ— 
Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue @ histoire et de littérature religieuses, March 1920 (Vol. vi, No. 1: 
E. Nourry, Paris). A nos morts—A. Lotsy Les rites totémiques des 
naturels australiens—P. ALFARiIc Un manuscrit manichéen—R. Lawson 
L’eucharistie dans saint Augustin—Chronique bibliographique. 

June 1920 (Vol. vi, No. 2). A. Loisy Les premiéres années du 
christianisme—A. VaNnsBecK La discipline pénitentielle en Orient de 
Denys de Corinthe 4 Athanase—A. Loisy Les rites d’initiation chez les 
naturels australiens—H. DeLarosse L’homélie clémentine—Chronique 
bibliographique. 











